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Ir is usual to accompany the engraved portraits of 
** Our Contributors” with a letter-press exposition of 


the character of each individual thus represented, | 


that the reader may become familiar with both the | 


physique and morale of the party, and have the op- 
portunity of observing how far the impression re- 
ceived of the man from his writings and his general 
reputation corresponds with the actual cast of his fea- 
tures. And there is wisdom as well as amusement in 
this arrangement. It is a natural longing, this desire 
which is felt by all to be, to some extent, personally 
acquainted with him who has either instructed or en- 
tertained them. 
whether he be a humorist—we are not sure, however, 
that one of these does not include the other—we 
wish to see the eye with which he looks forth upon 
the world, and the expression with which his com- 
ment upon men and things is uttered. Certain it is 


that in the perusal of books, or in conversation, we | 
appreciate the more quickly if the face of him who | 


** has the floor” is present to our view. It furnishes 
a delicate physiognomical illustration of the text, 
keenly felt, but not admitting of description; and if 
we are deprived of it, the imagination runs riot into 
all manner of strange fancies. If a correct delinea- 
tion be not furnished, the reader sketches one for him- 
self, in the main as far from the truth as may be, and 
judgment is marred by the mistake of attributing to one 
species of human organization a class of sentiments 
which belongs exclusively to another. Thus, for want 
of pictorial correction, we find that the unenlightened 
invariably connect the heroic style of doing things 
with a classic nose and Herculean proportions, when, 
for the most part, the fiery spirit is content with small 
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Whether he be a philosopher, or | 





accommodations, and the ez retrowssé—that pugna- 
cious pug which has more than once been the revolu- 
tionist ofempires. Itis also a popular error to suppose 
that the inditer of romantic poetry and your whisperer 
of soft nonsense is of necessity but an eagle’s talon in 
the waist, as these touching refinements are much 
more likely to be the companions of corpulent com- 
fort. We might, if the occasion seemed to require it, 
suffer our dissertation on this interesting theme to 
expand and to enlarge; but holding it as a cardinal 
maxim that nods and winks are equivalent in the 
communication of conclusions, it is plain that enough 
has been said to afford a clear conception of our mean- 
ing; and to show the propriety of making the public 
conversant with both the personal and mental pecu- 
liarities of ‘‘ Our Contributors,” so that while enjoy- 
ing the productions of their intellect, the opportunity 
may also be given to test the theories of both Gall and 
Lavater, and to judge what degree of credibility is to 
be allowed to the modern postulate, that the internal 
but impalpable spirit modifies the form of the material 
casing by which it is enclosed, placing the house and 
its tenant in strict relationship to each other. 
Unfortunately, however, though the literary man 
may answer well enough as a subject for the painter, 
his life too often, like Sir Fretful’s tragedy, “ lacks 
incident” for biographical purposes. No blast of 
trumpets can be invoked to usher him in—no fanfare 
of sounding brass legitimately heralds his approach, 
as in the case of those whose road to the distinction 
of having their faces enshrined in the Pantheon of the 
print-shops, has been carved out by the application of 
cold steel. He who is merely the drill sergeant of 
words and the adjutant of; hought, cannot march to 
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“tuck of drum.” He perhaps has neither an effec- 
tive catastrophe to his name, nor a stirring crisis to 
his fate. It isa doubt, indeed, whether he will ever 
have ‘‘ glory enough” to kill a single enemy, and it 
may be set down as an incontrovertible fact, that no- 
body as yet has taken the trouble to kill him. It is 
true that there are brilliant exceptions to this rule, as 
there are to allothers. When literature betakes itself 
to political journalism, its ink sometimes grows the 
blacker by an infusion of Friar Bacon’s logic, and 
smells of gunpowder. Armand Carrell was cut short in 
his paragraphs by the pistolary skill of his ‘‘ cotempo- 
rary,’’ Girardin, and on this side of the Atlantic, editors 
occasionally vary the monotony of their existence by 
a death a la militaire ; but, nevertheless, the main fact 
remains untouched. The “battle and the march” of 
literary life may still be described as internal alto- 
gether. Whatever of wrestlings, defeats and vic- 
tories mark the career of one who aspires to distine- 
tion through the force of his pen, they are so intangi- 
ble and spiritual in their nature as scarcely to admit 
of narration. They are the unknown, unrecorded 
passages of human effort—that unwritten history 
which perishes with the individual, though perhaps 
replete with lessons of wisdom, could its utterance 
be obtained. 

But to rid ourselves at once of abstractions, a prone- 
ness to which is perhaps a weakness of our idiosyn- 
crasy, it may not be amiss to remark as an open- 
ing, that the portrait of the author of the ‘ Char- 
coal Sketches,” in the present number of “ Graham,” 
is an admirable representation of the original, and our 
readers may take it on our assurance—an assurance 
not likely to be doubted when we state that we have 
known and loved him from childhood up—that in this 
likeness they have Mr. Neal as nearly identical with 
himself as it is possible—the painter and the engraver 
having both fulfilled their tasks to a’ charm, for which 
we heartily commend and thank them. 

After thus attending to the phystque, upon which 
those who choose may make such comments as 
suggest themselves to the masculine or feminine 
fancy—we are quite confident that this one of ‘‘ Our 
Contributors,” like others who might be named, will 
excite a proper interest among our lady-patrons, as 
he still remains in the forlorn condition of bachelor- 
ship—it follows in natural course to state that JoserH 
C. Near entered on this breathing world on the third 
day of February, 1807, in the little town of Greenland, 
New Hampshire. To this place his father, the Rev. 
James A. Neal, who had previously enjoyed much 
consideration in Philadelphia, as the principal of one 
of the first female academies of celebrity in the United 
States, had been called a year or two before to take 
the charge of a Congregational Church—a retirement 
from the arduous duties in which he had been engaged 
having been rendered necessary by declining health. 
While yet an infant, it was the irreparable misfortune 
of our friend Neal to be deprived of paternal care by 
the fatal termination of a disease which brought his 
father to an early grave ; and, when not yet two years 
old, he returned with his widowed mother, of whom 
he was the only surviving child, to Philadelphia, 





where, with the exception of brief intervals, he has 
ever since continued to reside. We, therefore, claim 
Mr. Neal as, to all intents and purposes, a Philadel- 
phian, not to “‘ the manner born,” certainly, but to the 
matter bred, which is a more enduring thing—if, in- 
deed, one’s localities be either a merit or demerit, a 
proposition not particularly palpable to our obscure 
vision, though there be people, as we have some 
reason to know, who lay stress upon facts of this de- 
scription. 

Through the indomitable exertions of his remaining 
parent—of whom we may take occasion to say, by way 
of parenthesis, what we know from personal observa- 
tion, that a more affectionate and devoted mother, or a 
woman of better cultivated taste, more enlarged infor- 
mation and more active and genuine courtesy, cannot 
readily be found—who was compelled by unfortunate 
circumstances to rely upon her own personal exertions 
for the maintenance of herself and her son, young 
Neal received an education of a liberal character, and 
being raised, as it were from infancy, ina libraty— 
familiar for many years to every Philadelphian—his 
tastes naturally took a literary turn, though, as in most 
cases, his present position is rather the result of con- 
trolling accident than design. Entering upon active 
life with the ‘‘ world before him,” it is true, but 
about as little at liberty ‘‘ where to choose” as 
generally falls to the lot of the poor and the compara- 
tively friendiess, he went through the average amount 
of unsuccessful efforts at self-establishment, and, 
among other youthful enterprises, was one of those 
who ventured their individual ‘‘Czesar and his for- 
tunes” in the coal region of Pennsylvania, at the time 
of the great speculative excitement, some twelve or 
fifteen years ago. To the larger portion of that 
*‘ grand army” the expedition was a Moscow march 
and a Russian retreat. Like Roderigo at Cyprus, 
the majority of them found in the end that they had 
‘**so much experience for their pains as that comes to 
and no money at all,” and, sooth to say, our friend 
could scarcely be pleaded as an exception to this rule, 
though he labored hard and in many varied ways, for 
good two years, to render it otherwise. But, as we 
have often heard him remark, it was a curious scene 
in the drama of life, in which he never regretted his 
participation, rude though his experiences were ; and 
much of the merit of his humorous productions may 
possibly be attributed to-the wide field of observation 
thrown open to his view, when Schuylkill County 
was an El Dorado, forming a centre of attraction to 
all sorts of people, who rushed thither to secure for- 
tunes at a grasp, and to become nabobs in an hour. 
This excitement was one common to our country, but 
probably exceeding in intensity any which has oc- 
curred in the middle states, in what may be called 
modern times. It was an anticipation peculiarly 
national, striding with seven-league boots from the 
present to the future, and endeavoring to dispose of 
half a century at a dash. All that it hoped we may 
now reasonably expect will in the end prove true ; 
cities may rise where the surveyors located them, and 
lands will ultimately be worth the prices at which for 
a time they passed current; but prosperity is pro- 
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gressive, and markets are not to be created in a day; 
so that a steady but sober advancement has succeeded 
to feverish impulses, and the coal region now goes 
calmly forward to its substantial welfare. But, at the 
period of which we speak, hundreds, we may say thou- 
sands, leaping years beyond the demand for their 
presence, clustered there, and every variety of charac- 
ter displayed itself to the student of human nature, in 
the broadest possible light. In such a vast store- 
house of peculiarities, the most ordinary collector 
could not have failed to gather some rich specimens, 
while, to a man gifted like Neal with a singularly 
acute perception, a keen sense of the ludicrous, and 
a profound insight into the mysteries of the heart, 
every day’s observation furnished lessons, the fruits 
of which have since been abundantly manifested. 
Surely ‘‘ Anthracite” had reason to think itself ne- 
glected when ‘ Charcoal’ furnished a title to the 
‘¢ Sketches.” 

In 1831, Mr. Neal returned to Philadelphia to as- 
sume the editorship of the ‘‘ Pennsylvanian,” a jour- 
nal since celebrated in the annals of political conten- 
tion, but which had then just been established in a 
weekly form. It was at this time he first essayed his 
skill in the style of eccentric composition which has 
given so much popularity to the productions of his 
pen; and which, though many imitators have since 
appeared, may be regarded as peculiarly his own. 
Police reporting was just then beginning to form a 
part of the details of the newspaper press in this city, 
and assuming this as a pretext, Neal amused himself 
in the intervals of more serious employments by fanci- 
ful sketches of such incidents as might be supposed to 
occur in the streets of a great metropolis, mingling in 
them a strain of burlesque philosophy and mock meta- 
physics which rendered these trifles an attractive 
feature in the columns of the journal over which he 
presided. Encouraged by the commendations which 
followed them wherever they appeared, he sub- 
sequently gave’more ample vent to his humor, and in 
such compositions as have since run through many 
editions, under the well-known title of ‘‘ Charcoal 
Sketches,” he gave effect to important truths, and 
corrected follies and weaknesses by playful satire. 

These ‘‘ Charcoal Sketches” are very capital things. 
No one, who has his faculties in a healthy condition, 
can read them and not feel convinced they are the 
productions of a superior and highly gifted mind. 
They not only smack strongly of what all true men 
love, genuine humor—rich, racy, glorious humor—at 
which you may indulge in an honest outbreak of 
laughter, and not feel ashamed afterward because you 
have thrown away good mirth on a pitiful jest—but 
when you have laughed your fill, if you choose to look 
beneath the surface, which sparkles and bubbles with 
brilliant fancies, you will find an under current of 
truthful observation, abundant in matter for sober 
thought in your graver moments. In all of them, light 
and trifling as they seem, and pleasant as they un- 
questionably are, there is a deep and solemn moral. 
The follies and vices which, in weak natures, soon 
grow into crimes, are here presented in such a way 
as to forewarn those who are about to yield to tempta- 








tion, not by dull monitions and unregarded homilies, 
but by making the actors themselves unconscious pro- 
testants against their own misdoings. And to do this 
well requires a combination of abilities such as 
few possess. There must be the quick eye to per- 
ceive, the nice judgment to discriminate, the active 
memory to retain, the vigorous pen to depict, and, 
above all, the soul, the mind, the genius, call it what 
you will, to infuse into the whole life and spirit and 
power. Now, all these qualities Neal has in an emi- 
nent degree, and he applies them with the skill of an 
accomplished artist. What he does he does thoroughly, 
perfectly. His portraits—which he modestly calls 
sketches—are unmistakeable. The very men he 
wishes to portray are before you, and they are pot 
only limned to the outward eye, but they speak also 
to the outward ear, and in sentences thickly clustered 
with the drollest conceits, they convey lessons of prac- 
tical philosophy, and make revelations of the strange 
perversities of our inward nature, from which even 
the wise may gather profitable conclusions. We 
should like, if we had room allowed us, to analyze one 
of these sketches, and show how masterly they are in 
all their parts, how excellent in design, how admirable 
in execution; but ‘‘ Graham” has cribbed and con- 
fined us, in a space already well nigh occupied, and we 
must hasten, therefore, to close our imperfect notice. 

In 1832, the Pennsylvanian was converted into a 
daily paper, and Neal has ever since been connected 
with it as editor. In this most trying situation he has 
won golden opinions from all sorts of people. Though 
a decided partisan, prompt, bold and fearless in giving 
utterance to the opinions of those whose cause he 
champions, he never forgets that he is a gentleman, 
and he conducts his political controversies in the same 
spirit which regulates social discussions. He would 
scorn to descend to thoge paltry personalities which 
have done so much to discredit the American press. 
Always ready to accept a fair challenge, and willing 
to fight in what he deems a proper quarrel until the 
last gasp, he never resorts to unlawful weapons. Wit, 
humor, sarcasm, argument, all of which he uses most 
dexterously—these he employs with all his strength 
against his antagonists, and sundry “ bloody noses and 
cracked crowns” show that, in skillful hands, more 
execution may be done with these than with the ruder 
bludgeons of blackguardism. In other respects Neal 
is alsoa model-editor. Every thing he prints bears 
the stamp of good sense—of course, we will be under- 
stood as not meaning to meddle with his political no- 
tions—and his style—for even in his every-day edito- 
rials he has a style peculiar to himself—is so fresh, so 
natural, so genuine, that his paragraphs are always 
attractive. 

Besides his editorship of the Pennsylvanian, an ab- 
sorbing occupation, as those who have had experience 
of the labor of supplying the columns of a daily paper 
know to their cost, Neal has been engaged in various 
literary enterprises, all creditable to his talents, 
though none of them, we are sorry to add, of much 
profit to his purse. Some years ago, in consequence of 
severe and constant application to the daily drudgery 
imposed by his position, his health gave way, and he 
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suffered so much that he was advised to go abroad to 
recruit his failing strength. In 1841 he visited differ- 
ent parts of Europe, and spent some time also in 
Africa, and the change of scene and the repose from 
labor contributed greatly to his relief. Since his re- 
turn, though his health is not yet re-established, he 
has resumed his duties as editor, and has likewise 
written for the principal magazines several exquisite 
essays, which have commanded just applause. Should 
his strength continue to improve, we have reason to 
know that he will soon realize the expectations of his 
friends, and present himself in a shape calculated to 
increase his well-founded reputation. 

We have said above that want of room prevents us 
from entering upon any elaborate examination of Mr. 
Neal’s merits as a writer. We may take occasion to 
remark, however, that these merits are emphatically 
his own. He owes whatever he possesses to no one 
but himself. His productions all bear the stamp of 
vigorous originality. He imitates no one; and least 
of all Mr. Dickens, to whom he has sometimes been 
compared. Mr. Neal’s ‘‘ Charcoal Sketches” were 
collected and published before ‘‘ Boz’? was known on 
this side of the Atlantic, and if between these papers 
and portions of Boz’s writings there is any resem- 
blance, it is certainly not chargeable to Mr. Neal. 
For ourselves, we do not perceive any very marked 
resemblance. Mr. Neal and Mr. Dickens are both 
entertaining writers : both have selected many of their 
subjects from the lower classes of society; both 
mingle gayeties and gravities in their descriptions, 
and in so far as these circumstances induce a resem- 
blance it probably exists. But beyond these accidents 
of coincidence they differ widely: Mr. Dickens is 
always diffuse—he spreads himself over the largest 
possible surface, and writes as if determined to make 
the most of what he has ig hand. Mr. Neal is just 
the reverse of this. He concentratestoo much. There 
is material enough in almost every sketch he has ever 





made for the construction of a clever book; and he 
crowds into a single page as many goods things as, 
with more economy of wit and humor, might suffi- 
ciently intersperse a volume. From this fact it hap- 
pens that Mr. Dickens sometimes caricatures, Mr. 
Neal always paints. The former exhibits on his can- 
vas parti-colored groups, fanciful, grotesque or brutal, 
as the case may be, but always exaggerated ; the lat- 
ter exhibits a single portrait, but a portrait somarked, 
so stamped, as it were, with life-likeness, that you 
cannot help but pause to admire it. We grant readily 
that Mr. Dickens has earned deservedly an ample 
fame, and that Mr. Neal is comparatively but little 
known; but it is an opinion, which fire cannot burn 
out of us, that, in their own order, the ‘‘ Charcoal 
Sketches” are superior to any thing of a similar kind 
which Mr. Dickens has attempted; and we do not 
fear that the partiality inspired by long-cherished 
friendship misleads us, when we predict, as we now 
do, that if Mr. Neal lives and thrives—as Heaven 
grant he may—he will ultimately occupy a high rank 
not only among American, but all living writers. No 
man looks into character with a keener vision—no 
man notes peculiarities with broader humor—no man 
philosophizes with more truth and less obtrusiveness— 
and no man is more thoroughly master of the language 
in which he writes. In this last respect he far excels 
most of those who have entered the same walk of 
literature. He is never turgid and never weak—never 
above comprehension nor down to the level of com- 
mon-place—but preserving always the golden mean, 
he writes in a style so pure, so terse, so sparklingly 
clear, that those who love good old English, find new 
motives for admiration as they read his essays. 

In his habits Neal, like all men of his temperament, 
is somewhat retired, but with one or two choice 
friends, he is just such a companion as one would 
choose to spend a month with, if doomed to confine- 


| ment in the country during the rainy season. 





THE SOUL’S IDEAL. 





BY ERNEST HELFENSTEIN. 





THERE was a dream, a dream of life and youth, 
That came to me, I know not when the time; 
A creature made of loveliness and truth, 
With form and feature tranquil yet sublime : 
No angel was it, but a thing half real, 
And soon I loved her, as my soul’s ideal. 


She dwelt amid the household gods with me, 

To give all genial promptings truth and grace, 
The real in their earnestness to see, 

Touched with the halo beaming from her face ; 
All shapes that weak, fond fancy might beguile, 
Abashed were withered by her placid smile, 


She led me where all shapes of beauty dwelt; 
She gave to sense a something more than earth, 
And when my soul its strange unquiet felt, 
She whispered promise of a higher birth : 
She gave me strength the inner life to trace, 
And thus more real grew her own fair face. 





She changeth not, this creature of the soul, 
Save that more earnest, tender is her guise ; 
In every mood I feel her calm control, 
And own the pleading of her heavenward eyes ; 
A gentle sadness blendeth with the smile 
That thoughtfulness or joy may well beguile. 


She keepeth yet her fresh and buoyant grace, 
But when intent [ look within her eyes, 
A something nobler day by day I trace, 
Like blue that deepeneth in the evening skies ; 
And thus rewarding worthier love of mine 
Each day her face is growing more divine. 


She taught me faith and constancy to know, 

To meekly wait for the appointed one, 
Despite the yearning felt for evermoe 

While dwells the soul companionless and Icne. 
And when at length content upon me came, 
Love and the Soul’s Ideal were the same. 








A MATCH FOR THE MATCH-MAKER. 





BY FRANCES S. OSGOOD. 





The blessings of the skies all wait about her ; 
Health, grace, inimitable beauty wreathed 
Round every motion: On her lip the rose 

Has left its sweetness— (For what bee to kiss ?) 
And from the darkening heaven of her eyes 


A starry spirit looks out: Can it be Love? 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was the misfortune of Eleanor Howard to have 
no protector but a maneuvering aunt, and a great mis- 
fortune it is to a girl so sensitive, so high-souled as 
was our heroine. Mrs. Howard, herself a leader of 
the ton, was determined her niece should make a 
brilliant match, and she spared no pains to bring it 
about; but the more she tried to show her off, the 
more she kept her on; for Eleanor was a girl of spirit 
as well as delicacy, and though her aunt had managed 
repeatedly, by dint of the most dainty manceuvres, the 
most skillful generalship, to bring an “ eligible” to her 
feet, Eleanor, with a quiet dignity peculiar to herself, 
invariably bade them rise, and gave them to under- 
stand that they had mistaken themselves and her. 

Mrs. Howard was in despair; not that Eleanor was 
a burden to her—by no means! She was no de- 
pendant—she had a little income of her own; and 
was moreover a gay and charming companion for the 
sometimes lonely widow. 

But the lady flattered herself she had a natural 
talent—she certainly had a natural taste—for match- 
making. Indeed she had never known it fail before. 
She had married off three nieces in as many years, 
neither of them half so interesting as Eleanor, and she 
was more vexed at her want of success in this instance 
than she chose to avow. 

The men were astounded, the women amazed and 
incredulous. Both saw through the designs of the 
aunt, and half suspected the niece of partaking them, 
until her repeated refusals of rank, wealth and fashion 
convinced them in spite of their spite to the contrary. 


CHAPTER II. 


In the mean time, Eleanor chatted and laughed, and 
sang und danced as gaily and sweetly as ever, and 
looked as bewitching as possible, and did every thing 
she could to please her indulgent aunt, except—“ the 
one thing needful.” She ewould wear all her dresses 
clasped at the throat—though her neck had the daz- 
zling tint of alabaster—she would sing her gayest 
songs when she ought to have sung the most tender 
ones; and she would smile just as enchantingly on a 
penniless poet as on a haughty millionaire. What 
was to be done with the proud and willful maiden? 
Was she looking for a coronet? We shall see. 

About this time an English nobleman arrived in 


Barry Cornwall. 


New York, and a succession of parties were given in 
his honor by the élite of the city. Rich, elegant and 
fascinating, he was caressed and flattered by mammas, 
and smiled and blushed at by daughters, till his hand- 
some head was almost turned. 

‘“‘ Now!” said the aunt, ‘‘ if I can only bring hem to 
the point, I am sure of her. She must be marble to 
resist him.” And so she laid her plans; but un- 
fortunately for her, Lord F—— had laid his plans also. 
He had his “‘ mind’s eye” wide open, although he pre- 
tended for the joke’s sake to have it shut; he saw at 
a glance her aim, and believed that the charming 
Eleanor, with all her pretended nonchalance, shared 
in it fully. He fancied them both fair game, and re- 
solved to amuse himself with, to use his own words, 
‘their absurd expectations.” And Eleanor thought it 
perfectly natural, this youthful love of amusement—she 
liked a joke herself, and had not the slightest objection 
to the gentleman having his; but not at er expense, 
oh no! So she, too, laid her plans. 

‘‘ My dear aunt,” she said one morning, coaxingly, 
and with a demure archness of manner, which rather 





puzzled the person addressed; ‘‘my dear aunt, leave 
this one to me.” 

‘<T do not understand you, child !” 

“Let me manceuvre this time. I promise to suc- 
ceed. He shall propose in six months. Please, aunt?” 
‘« You are a saucy girl, to intimate that J have ever 
manceuvered—but have your own way—I give it up,” 
and, with an approving smile that quite contradicted 
her first words, Mrs. Howard continued to herself, ex- 
ultingly, ‘‘ The bird is caged at last!’ 


CHAPTER IIL 


Left to herself, unrestrained by her aunt’s surveil- 
lance—by cautions, hints and praises—unhumiliated 
by the consciousness of being nightly ‘‘ shown off,” 
Eleanor was more enchanting, more lovely than ever. 
If ever a delicate touch of coquetry was excusable in 
any case, it certainly was in this. Lord F—— was 
caught in his own net, ere he was aware of his dan- 
ger. Now witha proud and almost imperial dignity 
repelling his advances, and now with sportive playful- 
ness replying to them—at one time sad, shrinking and 
sensitive, at another joyous and frank as a child, 
Eleanor, with exquisite tact, outmanceuvered her aunt 
and her lover at once, without in the least compromis- 
ing her maiden delicacy; for she never for a moment 
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_ his hand, heart and fortune at her feet. 
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gave what any one but a very vain man would have 
dared to call encouragement to his devotion. 

Yes! Lord F—— was caught in his own net, as he 
deserved to be, and he had no alternative but to lay 


Eleanor listened in tranquil .silence till he had 
finished, and then, calmly adjusting a bracelet on her 
arm, told him very gravely that she had made a reso- 
lution never to marry a title. 

Lord F——— looked at her in profound amazement, 
and it required all her self-possession to subdue the 
smile which was trying to play round her lips. After 
a few moments’ pause he resumed, with a half-sup- 
pressed sigh at his own magnanimity, 

“And if, for your sweet sake, dearest, loveliest ! I 
renounce my title, then?” 

‘Oh! Then I should be exceedingly obliged to 
you; but the truth is, I have solemnly determined 
never to marry a man of wealth.” 

Lord F—— was confounded. His very eyebrows 
“rose to reply.” But he conquered once more his 
dismay and surprise, and, gazing passionately on her 
beautiful downcast face, where the rosy light of love 
seemed dawning into day, exclaimed with renewed 
fervor, 

** And what are riches in comparison with you— 
with your love, my treasure? Henceforth I am penni- 
less if that will please you. I will endow hospitals, 
churches, universities, asylums, poor-houses, libraries. 
I will do any thing you wish !” 

Eleanor began to be alarmed. ‘ What am I to do 
with him?” she said to herself—‘ whoever heard of 
such an accommodating man? It is very vexatious!” 
And then her conscience reproached her a little, and, 
touched by the ready generosity of her lover, her eyes 
filled with tears of self-reproach; but a timely recol- 
lection of his supercilious manner on their first ac- 
quaintance restored her native pride, and, smiling 


was intended to deceive, not only the object of her 
affection, but all the fashionable world beside. 

Ernest Cuthbert was the only person, in the circle 
of her acquaintance, who thoroughly understood and 
appreciated the noble and proud nature of our heroine. 
He read her soul like a book—a rich and rare missal 
which was locked to all but him. It was the magic 
key of sympathy which thus revealed to him the lights 
and shadows, the deep and mysterious harmony of 
her high-toned character. He loved her with all the 
fervor and earnest enthusiasm of a young and pas- 
sionate heart, and sometimes he fancied that she re- 
turned his love. He perceived that she was humbled 
and vexed by her aunt’s constant endeavors to make 
her display her graces and accomplishments ; he ad- 
mired her sensitive pride, and he let her see that he 
felt with her and for her. 

And now Mrs. Howard, driven to desperation by 
Eleanor’s refusal of Lord F , renewed her efforts 
with redoubled vigilance. Ernest Cuthbert was one 
of the first matches in the country—she must on no 
account let hrm slip through the toils prepared for him. 

‘“‘ Eleanor, love, I have told Florette to take out 
your embroidered satin dress and the diamond spray 
for your hair. You know young Cuthbert will be of 
the party.” 

Half an hour afterward, ‘‘ Eleanor, love” entered 
the drawing-room, in a plain white robe of linen cam- 
bric, with her graceful hair simply, almost carelessly 
arranged, and without a single ornament. But she 
looked so bewitchingly beautiful, with the blush com- 
ing and going on her cheek, and the half-tearful smile 
in her eloquent eyes, that her aunt could not find it in 
her heart to scold. 

‘« Eleanor, dear, sing Mr. Cuthbert that song you 
composed yourself. It is so touching! Let me see, 
what is the first line ?—‘ My heart is like a—’” 

‘‘ Eleanor, dear” sportively drowned her aunt’s 








through her tears, she replied, 

“T thank your lordship for your preference of my- 
self to so many more worthy of you in rank and for- 
tune ; I appreciate your disinterestedness and grieve 
for your disappointment, but—” 

His eyes flashed impatiently. ‘ But what, Miss 
Howard ?” ~ 

*“T have made a vow never to unite myself toa 
foreigner on any account whatever.” 

The Englishman sprung to his feet and left the 
house ina rage. It was too bad—was it not? His 
title, his wealth, his birth-place, all of which would 
have been so many passports to the favor of most 
young ladies in her situation, were here used posi- 
tively as reasons for declining his addresses! It was 
indeed too bad. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The truth is, Efeanor loved, devotedly, fondly, but 
in secret, a young Southerner, a Georgian, who had 
appeared in New York about the same time with 
Lord F And to conceal this love she assumed a 





gayety, a dainty and refined coquetry of manner which | 


memory and her voice too in a spirited waltz, and 
then began to sing the gayest and least sentimental 
song she could think of. 

‘T see you are determined,” said Cuthbert, smiling 
as he leaned over the instrument. 

*“« Determined on what, Mr. Cuthbert ?” 

“To make me respect even more than I love you, 
if that can be!” he whispered passionately, forgetting, 
in the entrancement of the moment and in the charm 
of her presence, that he had chosen a very awkward 
time and place for a declaration. 

Involuntarily Eleanor raised her eyes, filled with 

_ tears of blended sorrow and delight, to his face ; the 
| next moment she smiled, shook her head playfully, 
_and finished the song. 














CHAPTER V. 


*‘'What is the matter, Nelly,” said her aunt, the 
next morning as they sat together in the library; ‘ you 
_have neither smiled nor sung to-day! Ido believe 
you are in love at last.”’. 

Eleanor had been sitting for half an hour with her 
graceful hand over her eyes, and she did not remove 
it as she answered in a low, faltering voice, 
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«¢‘ Dear aunt, I am not quite well to-day.” 

“But I know by your voice you are crying, Nell. 
Tell me what troubles you.” 

‘“Mr. Cuthbert, ma’am!’”’ said a servant, opening 
the door; ‘‘ shall I show him in?” 

** Yes, John, certainly; and, John, order my car- 
riage round directly. Can I do any thing for you, 
Eleanor? Iam going to shop.” 

Eleanor did not hear her. The carriage came, 
Mrs. Howard departed, and the lovers were left alone. 

“And now, my poor Eleanor, now you must say 
‘yes.’ There is no chance of escape this time. You 
love him and he worships you. Be a good child now, 
and don’t make a fuss about it.” 

And Ernest told his love with all the eloquence of 
which he was master. There was no reply. The 
hand was still over the eyes that he wanted so much 
to look into, and in trying to withdraw it he dis- 
covered that she was weeping. 

‘* Tears, Eleanor !—and for me! Speak to me, 
dearest! Do not keep me thus in suspense. Once 
more, will you be mine ?” 

a3 No $99 

Cuthbert started as if a thunderbolt had fallen at his 
feet—though her voice was scarcely audible. 

‘*No, Eleanor! What does this mean? I feel 
that you love me—” 

Eleanor sobbed passionately. 

** Are you resolved to deny me ?” 

“Tam!” This time the tone was distinct and firm. 

*« Then, Miss Howard, I must wish you a very good 
morning,” and with a stately step he left the room. 

And the proud maiden, pressing her hands con- 
vulsively on her heart, listened to his receding foot- 
steps and murmured, ‘‘ Dear, dear Ernest! Thank 
God it is over !” 

Before Ernest had walked the length of one square 
from the house, a new light flashed upon his mind. 
*« 'That’s it, by Heaven! She is a noble creature, and 
she shall be mine yet, if misfortune can make her so.” 

‘* What, he too!” exclaimed her aunt and the world 
the next day when they heard the news; for the lover 
had purposely spread it. ‘‘ The girl is perfectly pos- 
sessed !” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Three months went by and Eleanor Howard, pale, 
but still very lovely, was yet seen at times, though 
seldom, in the gay circles of which she had been once 
the brightest ornament. 

One evening, at a musical soiree, she was turning 
over some engravings on a table, when a lady near 
her exclaimed to a neighbor, ‘‘Look! There is 
Ernest Cuthbert just entering! How he has altered! 
How pale he looks! He has just returned from the 
South, where he has been to settle his affairs. I am 
told that he has lost all his property ; that one night in 
a fit—some say of derangement, some, of intem- 
perance—he staked his whole estate upon a single 
throw, and lost! And now he has nothing to depend 
upon but his talents as an author.” 

Eleanor cast one hurried glance toward the door— 








Ernest was gazing at her with a look so full of sor- 
rowful interest that she could not meet his eyes again, 
and she soon afterward took her leave, her heart 
throbbing with mingled anguish and joy. As she 
passed her lover, she said, in a low, hurried tone, in- 
audible to all but to him, ‘‘ Let me see you to-morrow, 
Ernest!” 

She did not see the glow of happy exultatian which 
lighted up his handsome features as she spoke ; for 
she dared not raise her eyes, lest she should betray 
her emotions to the crowd around. 

The morrow came—the aunt and niece were again 
in the library. 

‘*¢ Well, Eleanor,” said Mrs. Howard, ‘‘ so it seems 
Mr. Cuthbert has lost all his property.” 

‘** Yes, thank Heaven!” 

‘Thank Heaven! What a heartless creature you 
are, Eleanor! I really thought you loved that man.” 

‘* And soI did and do! Oh! aunt, you cannot guess 
how fondly, how truely Ilove him! Wouldto Heaven 
he would renew his proposals—I would not hesitate 
now to accept him.” 

“Now! Penniless, and through his own impru- 
dence! You, who have refused such offers! Eleanor 
Howard, you are mad !” 

** And it was precisely because they were such 
offers that I did refuse. I have made a vow never to 
marry a rich man.” 

‘* But what can have induced you—” 

‘Mr. Cuthbert, ma’am. Shall I show him in?” 
said a servant opening the door. 

** Yes, John,” said Mrs. Howard, witha sigh, and 
this time she did not order the carriage. 

After a few moments’ restrained conversation, 
Eleanor looked up frankly and bravely in her aunt’s 
face, and said, with a sweet and maidenly dignity 
which few could resi... 

** Aunt, I wish to have a few moments’ conversa- 
tion, alone, with Mr. Cuthbert. Will you permit it?” 

‘Certainly, niece, of course if you wish; but I 
must say that it is very strange—very !” 

And the lady sailed out of the room in a stately pet. 

For a moment the young girl’s embarrassment and 
agitation overcame her, and she buried her face in 
her hands; but, recovering herself, she turned to 
Ernest and said, softly, 

‘¢ Ernest, do you love me still ?”’ 

“Love you! Oh, Heaven !—too much—too madly! 
But I am no longer worthy of your acceptance. You 
have heard of my losses, Miss Howard; why do you 
mock me thus?” 

** Mock you, dear Ernest!” She laid her little hand 
timidly in his, and with modest firmness continued, 

‘‘ Mr. Cuthbert, ever since we first met I have loved 
you. I refused your proposal because—because— 
nay, itdoes not matter why. But now, if this hand 
and the heart that must go with it can console you 
for your loss, forgive this unmaidenly boldness and— 
take them if you will.” 

She hid her face upon his shoulder, and Ernest 
Cuthbert, with his whole soul in the embrace with 
which he held her to his heart, bade Heaven bless her 
for her truth. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

One morning, a week after the wedding, as Mrs. 
Cuthbert was sitting at work in her simply furnished 
apartment, and her husband preparing to go out, a 
middle aged gentleman, with a benevolent aspect, en- 
tered the room, and, walking straight up to the bride, 
kissed her gravely on both cheeks. For a moment 
she was confounded, but seeing Ernest smile at her 
surprise, she said, laughingly, “‘ Ah! J know—it is 
your kind, generous uncle, whom you have talked so 
much about!” and she welcomed him with such 
graceful cordiality that his heart was won at once. 

** And now,” said he, after a little pleasant chat, ‘I 
have a story to tell you both, so sit down, nephew, 
and listen. 

** About six months since, I met, one morning, a 
young man rushing impetuously round the corner of 
Washington Square. He grasped my hand as he 
passed, exclaiming, ‘ Don’t stop me now—I am ina 
desperate hurry.’ ‘So I should suppose,’ saidI. On 
he went, and I turned and followed him—he entered 
a gaming-house, I was astonished. It was the first 
time in his life, and I knew that something of con- 
sequence must have occurred to induce him to take 
such a step. I followed unperceived. He ascended 
the stairs. I borrowed a common cloak and a large hat 
from a waiter, slouched the latter over my eyes, and, 
thus disguised, entered the room above. I saw that he 
was bent on high play, and I determined to be his cp- 
ponent. By a little management I gained my object.” 

‘** Uncle!” exclaimed Ernest, ‘‘ was it indeed you?” 

‘‘ Be quiet, sir, and hear me out! He was evi- 











dently desperate, and determined to risk all in the 


contest. He played with the strangest recklessness— 


I knéw not what to make of him. I have since heard 
that a little, self-willed, romantic girl, who had turned 
his head and her own too with her sentimental non- 
sense, had refused him for a most absurd reason—you 
will hardly believe it, Mrs. Cuthbert—you, who appear 
to be such a sensible and rational woman.” 

‘* And what was it?” asked Eleanor, blushing and 
laughing at the look of comical meaning he favored 
her with. 

‘* Oh! he was too rich, she said, and so he adopted 
the shortest method he could think of to rid himself 
of his troublesome estate.. I won it all for him before 
we had been seated ten minutes. He looked quite 
relieved when my throw decided against him, as if a 
load had* been taken off his heart, and, seizing my 
hand, he thanked me with as much politeness and 
warmth as if I had made him a valuable present.” 

** Oh, Ernest! Oh, uncle!” 

‘* Hold your tongue, you gipsy! I willbe heard. I 
have now come to restore him the deeds, which were 
immediately made over to me under a feigned name, 
and to wash my hands of the whole ridiculous aflair.” 

_ Ernest embraced his uncle in silent gratitude, and 
Eleanor pouting, amidst tears and smiles, declared 
that she was cheated, betrayed, that she would not 
submit to such a shameful imposition, that she would 
have a div—: but here her vehement protestations 
were stopped by a kiss from Ernest, while the good 
uncle laughed and rubbed his hands and swore that she 
was the most amusing woman he ever saw in his life. 





THE SUMMER FIELDS. 





BY MRS. R. 8. NICHOLS. 





1 sre the glorious summer fields, 
Beneath the glowing summer skies ; 
What pure delight their fragrance yields! 
What rapture fills my wondering eyes! 


The bright Mosaics of the land 

That bids proud Freedom’s heart rejoice, 
And welcomes to our beaten strand 

The pilgrim with her ocean voice ; 


Of all your beauties still unshorn, 
Ye lie upon the nursing earth, 

As fair as when the first pure morn 
Dawned on ye, at creation’s birth. 


I see, on every painted knoll, 
Retreshed by many a gentle rain, 

The grass its waves of green unroll, 
Or snowy bloom of autumn grain, 


While here and there the spear-leafed corn 
Rears high its graceful, tasseled head, 

All laden with the dew, when morn 
Springs lightly from her jeweled bed. 


And soft the gentle slopes upheave 
Their verdant bosoms to the sun, 
Who seems at parting loath to leave, 
Although his daily course is run. 





Each tiny insect strives to pour 

Its throbbing heart in music forth ;— 
Such strains I listened to of yore, 

But deemed their notes of little worth. 


Yet now the smallest voice that swells 
The organ winds, with thrilling tone, 
Sounds pleasant as a chime of bells 
Or voiceful sea-shells sweetest moan. 


Ye summer fields! your robes are sere, 
And flying loosely on the gale ; 

The golden corn now fills the ear— 
The stream is silent in the vale. 


The busy hum of life is still 

Among the shining bees and flowers, 
For summer birds nor can, nor will 

Be sporting found in autumn’s bowers. 


Then lay, fair summer, down to sleep, 
The rosy months upon thy breast, 

What though thy bright creations weep, 
Sweet summer, rest thee! calmly rest! 


Thus may my soul be ready found 

When called to that pale, viewless shore, 
Where I shall hear the joyful sound 

The harvest ’s reaped—the summer ’s o’er. 











REMEMBRANCE. 


Lone years have passed since first they met, 
And left a shadow on each heart, 

Yet that sweet time they ne’er forget, 
Though they must ever dwell apart; 
For with the thought blest memories rise, 

Of happiness and early youth, 
When to their care-unclouded eyes 
The world seemed full of joy and truth, 
When naught had come their trust to blight 
In human faith and earthly things, 
And future hours wore the light 
Reflected from Hope’s radiant wings, 
The thoughts that flitted o’er her face 
But softly mirrored forth his own, 
And in her mind he loved to trace 
The influence by his spirit thrown ; 
The poet’s page, the treasured thought, 
He poured upon her listening ear. 
And ever in her eyes he sought 
The sympathizing smile or tear; 
He led her to the mountain’s brink, 
That frowns above the dark blue sea, 
To mark the rosy sunbeams sink 
Beneath the waves all silently, 
And watched, in quiet pensive dreams, 
The birth of evening’s earliest star, 
Nor turned away until its beams 
Grew pale near Dian’s silver car. 
Then wandering home, how sweet to speak 
Of visions waked by scenes so fair, 
And gaze upon her blushing cheek 
That changed with every passing air: 
But in his restless soul there burned 
Deep longings for the world’s stern strife, 
Soon from these aimless joys he turned, 
And wearied of this tranquil life ; 
She sighed in sadness and alone 
When first he whispered they must part, 
But hid in every glance and tone 
The struggles of her beating heart, 
And vainly mid their last farewell 
He strove one parting word to say. 
He felt if from her eyes there fell 
A ray of love he yet would stay ; 
He met no tender look or sigh, 
No fond adieu, no starting tear, 
Pride, woman’s pride, was in her eye, 
And left it not while 4e was near. 
They parted— and ne’er met again. 
In silent loneliness of mind 
He journeys on his path of pain, 
Still seeking what he may not find, 
For disappointment, wrong and care 
Has blighted every hope of youth, 
And evermore his heart must bear 
A chilling doubt of love and truth; 














BY MARY L. LAWSON, 


Unresting conscience wrings his breast, 
For wasted talents, powers misused, 
For impulses of good represt, 
And quiet bliss with scorn refused : 
While she, amid home’s peaceful scenes, 
Moves calmly on her pla i! way, 
And in her bosom learns to screen 
One thought she dares not to betray. 
And oft she sighs in halls of light, 
Where lips and eyes a gladness wear, 
For o’er her fall the clouds of night, 
The mirth and song she cannot share ; 
Their hearts by holy bonds are prest, 
Yet in those ties they feel no ray 
Of that pure joy that fondly blest 
Their spirits in life’s happier day ; 
And oft they dream o’er years gone by, 
And calm enjoyments cast aside, 
Then mid the heartless crowd they fly 
And smooth their brows with sullen pride. 
These thoughts arise in wintry hours, 
And in the summer’s glorious prime, 
When sunlight peers ’neath shady bowers, 
And o’er the rocks sweet waters chime ; 
When golden fields of waving grain 
Sway gently to the passing breeze, 
And some rude songster’s distant strain 
Sweeps softly amid forest trees ; 
When flowers are fair and skies are blue, 
And Heaven smiles on all it sees, 
Old feelings rush their sad hearts through 
And wake forbidden memories ; 
Sighs, that on smiling lips once played, 
And looks, that then no import wore, 
Words half forgot, and lightly said, 
Will never be forgotten more ; 
Long walks ’neath evening’s glowing skies, 
Where love its sweet enchantment lent, 
Kind meetings of the happy eyes 
Whose silent beams were eloquent ; 
Then o’er their parting hour they live, 
That hour of deep, unspoken pain,— 
Oh what on earth would they not give 
To meet and never part again ! 
How much had then been spared of grief, 
O etchedness and cold distrust, 
Of mocking hopes, all false as brief, 
And warm affections ‘‘ poured on dust !?? 
But fond regrets are now in vain, 
And with one long and bitter sigh 
They tnrn to common life again, 
But still remembrance lingers nigh, 
More faint, more weak, but yet to last; 
And do not blame them if they weep 
Repentant tears above the past, 


Where love, hope, peace and gladness sleep. 
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BY HARRY DANFORTH, AUTHOR OF “CRUISING IN THE LAST WAR.” 





Tue wind was from the east, and freshening fast. 
We had our larboard tacks aboard, and were logging 
nine knots; so we knew we should be up with the 
Straits by ten o’clock. It was now eight bells, and 
the dog-watch had just been called. The gray shadows 
of evening, even at this early hour, were beginning 
to steal over the sea, rendering its outlines toward 
the horizon invisible, except where the comb that 
whitened continually around, betokening the rising 
gale, lit up the crests of the billows for an instant with 
its frosty glare. The sloop bore herself gallantly 
against the rough head sea. Now she would plunge 
into the surge with a dead thump, the spray dashing 
over the bows, and often shooting to the fore-top : and 
now she would rise on the wave, leaving on either 
side a trail of sparkling foam, whitening the dark 
sides of the billow as it sunk away beneath her. High 
up the main-mast swayed to and fro like a pendulum 
against the sky. As she bent to the momentary oc- 
curring squalls the lee shrouds slackened and bellied 
out in the wind, while, as the strain eased off, they 
tightened, creaking with a wild, peculiar sound which 
cannot be described to a landsman. The prospect 
was becoming every minute more shadowy, but here 
and there through the gloom we occasionally caught 
sight of one of the smaller craft, which an hour be- 
fore had studded the sea, skimming away like fright- 
ened birds to the nearest harbor. 

** Old Davy is going to have a trick at the bellows,” 
said Hawser, turning a quid in his mouth and hitching 
up his trousers; ‘‘ when the scud whitens in this way 
along the waves you may know what’s coming.” 

Hawser was one of my favorites. He was the best 
warrant officer on board; and withal something of a 
character. In early life he had been pressed into the 
royal navy as an Englishman, and, notwithstanding 
his protestations that he was a natural born citizen of 
the United States, forced to fight the battles of the 
power he had been taught from childhood to look on 
as his hereditary foe. He had served many years in 
various men-of-war: had been at St. Vincent, the 
Nile and Trafalgar ; and, finally escaping, had entered 
our little navy, burning for revenge against his late 
oppressors. He was as brave as oak, and his long 
experience made him a superior officer. Since the 
capture of the Guerriere he entertained a high notion 
of the prowess of our men-of-war, but especially of 
the sloop in which we sailed, certainly one of the 
fastest and most lucky in the service. He had ap- 
proached me while I was gazing abstractedly at the 
wild and threatening seaboard. His words roused me 
and I turned and answered, 

“ Well—let it blow! We shall be up with the 
Straits by four bells in the first night watch, and the 





best friend we can have in passing will be a gale, for 
that will scatter the English fleet, which now lies as 
thick as a shoal of porpoises right in our track. Give 
me a breeze blowing like great guns—we’ll drive 
through them then like a race-horse. In a stiff gale 
we shall beat any thing the enemy has got, even if 
they see us and give chase.” 

** Ay, ay,” said the old salt, running his eye aloft 
with a sailor’s pride ina favorite craft, ‘“‘ the SkimMER 
is a raal cut-water,’”’—and he laughed inwardly with 
triumph—“ none of your scows, built by the hundred 
fathom as cables are made, and cut off in sizes to 
order—things that make ten knots of leeway to one o 
headway—but as raal a Baltimore or Philadelphy craft 
as ever floated; sharp as a noreaster off Hatteras, and 
the very devil on a wind.” 

‘But what if we have to scud, which, if the wind 
holds here, we must do? It’s our worst point of 
sailing.” 

‘That ’s true, and an onlucky carcumstance it is,” 
he said, bewildered for an instant, ‘‘ but, even afore a 
wind—which is no pint for a ship-shape craft to go 
by—I take it we can beat them lubberly Englishers. 
Only look at ’em, with their starns like hay-ricks, and 
as square all round as an Egg-Harbor scow—you 
don’t mean to think for an infinitesimal minute”— 
Hawser had a way of using big words when he was 
excited and wished to be eloquent—* that they can 
Jog it with us. If we get the start they wont see us 
afterwards in this darkness, any more than if we were 
a streak of lightning.” 

‘‘ But that’s the difficulty,” said I, wishing to amuse 
a minute by bringing the old boatswain out. ‘ Here 
are the Straits, dead ahead, and not much wider than 
a thoroughfare at the best, filled with fifty cruisers, 
who cover the sea from coast to coast, within signal 
distance of each other. Unless blown from their 
stations we cannot run through at any point without 
being seen—and once seen, our presence will be tele- 
graphed to the whole fleet. Now we may pass the 
ships that lie nighest this way, but those further down, 
made aware of our approach, will stop us to a cer- 
tainty.” 

‘* We must fight them. There can’t be more than 
one to cross our track at a time. Cripple her and 
crack on. Meet another and cripple her. By G—, 
sir, we can thrash a dozen of ’em in that way.” 

I could not avoid a smile at his earnestness. 

‘That would do if our guns made no noise. Buta 
cannonade would bring down the whole fleet on us 
like a flock of carrion crows.” 

‘‘P)—n carrion crows—what have they to do with 
a man-of-war’s man?” he interrupted, with some ire. 
Then, in a second, he added, ‘‘ But what you say is 
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judgmatical, though, if the skipper gets a chance, 
crippled or no crippled, he’ll pepper it into ’em till 
they “ll think balls for supper aint cold beans. I’d 
give half a year’s pay to give ‘em a good thrashing— 
consarn their press-gangs and boasting—if we get at 
’em they ’Il not have a Frencher to deal with, but a 
sea-nettle, nicer to look at than to handle.” 

It was now rapidly darkening. The cold, vague 
feeling, which approaching twilight with its dim, gray 
seaboard always awakes, had passed away, and one 
of a different character had taken its place. The 
scene, too, had changed. Above, in the cloudless 
sky, the winter stars twinkled sharp and clear; but 
the sea was covered toward the horizon by a mass of 
dark shadows, thinning off, it is true, as they ap- 
proached us, but effectually concealing distant objects. 
Out of this gloom the white comb flashed continually, 
now here, now there, ghastly and sudden. In the 
shadowy obscurity the waves appeared twice their 
real size, and, as we rose in the surge, the abyss that 
yawned below seemed terrific. The wind continued 
freshening, and now whistled shrilly through the 
rigging; while the cold spray blew sharply against 
my face. 

Hawser andI stood for some time regarding the 
scene in silence, and then resumed our conversation. 
Gradually its character changed, and my companion 
slid into a narrative of Nelson and Trafalgar, which I 
listened to unconscious of the length to which he was 
protracting it, and the time thus consumed. With few 
interruptions we continued our conversation until the 
watch was changed, when he went below for a rum- 
mer and I took my station on the mizzen shrouds to 
look out. 

The time was now fast approaching when we might 
expect to see the advanced ships of the English fleet. 
By hugging the eastern shore we had missed the men- 
of-war in the Downs, but the passage at the Straits 
was too narrow for us to go by unobserved. The 
night, moreover, had grown lighter, the wind having 
partially dissipated the mists on the seaboard; so that 
now the eye could range for a considerable distance 
over the sea. Close on the larboard the outline of 
the shore was perceptible, a streak of snow-white 
breakers bringing the land behind them out into relief. 
All at once a light twinkled on the horizon far abeam, 
aud was then immediately lost behind the waves. I 
watched for its reappearance. Again I saw it mo- 
mently, glistening sharp in the distance. 

‘A sail!” I shouted. 

‘* Whereaway, Mr. Danforth?” asked the captain, 
who happened to be leaning against the mizzen 
shrouds, directly under me, and springing into the 
rigging he ascended several ratlines, and scanned the 
horizon with a quick searching glance. 

‘‘ Broad here on the starboard beam !” 

‘** Ah!—we need not mind her. She’s probably one 
of the channel fleet. We shall go well to windward 
of them.” 

He was already descending, when I saw a light 
flash suddenly from the gloom ahead, over the star- 
board fore-chains. It vanished as quickly as it ap- 
peared, but instantaneously another, and then another 








light twinkled in the same quarter, appearing and re- 
appearing like fire-flies on a summer eve. 

‘** No—there they are—right in our track—look, sir, 
through the lee fore-rigging.”” 4 

Half a dozen voices from as many look-outs, an- 
nounced the enemy’s proximity simultaneously with 
myself. The captain turned, in his sharp, quick way, 
toward the designated quarter of the horizon, and I 
heard him mutter an oath; but, in an instant he hailed 
the lieutenant of the deck in a voice that seemed per- 
fectly indifferent to the perils that beset us. 

Not so the crew. At the first intimation of the 
enemy’s threatening position, the watch on deck 
turned eagerly to the quarter where the lights were 
discernible, while those who were below came tum- 
bling up the hatchways as eagerly as if all hands had 
been called to reef for a squall. The officers soon 
thronged the quarter-deck, the younger ones anxiously 
scanning the faces of their superiors, and the older 
ones endeavoring to count the lights, and consulting 
in whispers among themselves ; while, here and there 
forward, groups of the men might be seen listening to 
the opinions of various veterans, and continually cast- 
ing eager and inquiring glances toward the quarter- 
deck. No one could disguise from himself the immi- 
nency of our peril; for the enemy lay in such a 
position that it would be impossible to pass far to 
windward of him, while the slightest falling off in the 
wind would drive us into his midst; and it was now 
evident that he occupied the Straits in such force as 
to render a passage impossible, unless we hugged the 
weather shore within sight of the breakers. What- 
ever I might have said to Hawser, I had not, for a 
moment, seriously supposed that we should find the 
enemy in such numbers, so compact, or so far to 
windward, especially since it had come on to blow 
with force. And I believe that the same feeling of 
security was general on board. The contrary emo- 
tion which was now universal was, therefore, the 
more powerful from the unexpectedness of our peril. 
We had supposed that, at the most, we should have 
but one of the enemy’s cruisers toencounter. Now it 
was apparent that we must run the gantlet of the 
fleet. 

For fifteen minutes we kept on our course in 
silence, devoured by the desire to ascertain whether 
we could weather on the foe. The captain had adopted 
the precaution to put out all the lights on board except 
that at the binnacle, for the night was sufficiently clear 
to prevent a collision with any chance vessel, and the 
coast was yet too distant to make us fear accidents 
from that quarter. There was little danger, there- 
fore, of being detected as yet; and, after the first sur- 
prise had passed, we began to hope that we might 
slip by to windward unobserved. But, ere the fifteen 
minutes had elapsed, we became convinced of the 
futility of this hope; for the enemy’s lights were now 
visible, stretching across the whole breadth of the 
Straits, sufficiently close to each other to render it im- 
possible for any craft to pass undetected. The weather 
ship, too, held a position so far to windward that we 
saw we should probably have to go by on her lee. 

“ They seem to be lying-to—the bulldogs !” said the 
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captain to his first lieutenant. ‘‘ Can’t we weather on 
that leading one? There ’s room enough between her 
and the coast.” 

‘* Possibly ! but they hug the shore cursedly close.” 

‘But can we weather her?” 

‘‘T’m afraid not, sir, even if she holds her present 
station without moving; but, if she detects us, she 
can cut us off to a certainty.” 

“So I thought,” said his superior, relapsing into 
silence. 

For some minutes I watched the fleet ahead, and 
gradually saw the leading ships assuming a position 
more and more perilous to us. At first I judged that 
we might be able to go close under the lee of the most 
weatherly of the squadron, but, as we drew nigher, I 
saw the uselessness of sucha hope. Then I concluded 
that we would pass midway between this vessel and 
her next neighbor, which would increase our peril, 
indeed, but still leave us a slight chance of escape. 
But even this hope had to be surrendered, for, sud- 
denly, I saw the ship’s head fall off. She made a 
powerful effort to recover herself, and shot up toward 
the wind gallantly, but, after staggering a second, her 
bows again went slowly around. 

** Keep her to it, quarter-master !’’ sharply said the 
officer of the deck, turning to the veteran at the wheel. 
‘¢ Can’t you see how she falls off?” 

‘It’s not my fault, sir,” said the man, “for the 
wind is shifting—it has already three points more 
southing in it.” 

This unwelcome intelligence soon became generally 
known, for the men could see, even without being 
told, that the ship’s head was diverging toward the 
heart of the enemy’s fleet, and the gloom became 
universal. The captain walked the deck with quick, 
uneasy strides, pausing a moment when he reached 
the end of the quarter-deck, to watch how far the 
positions of the lights ahead had changed, and then 
turning sharply on his heel and stopping at the bin- 
nacle aft, to cast his eye at the compass and then up 
at the sails. The other officers kept aloof on the op- 
posite side of the deck, conversing by themselves in 
whispers, and covertly watching their superior. 

Still the wind held in the perilous quarter. We 
were now heading for the third vessel of the squadron, 
and immediately behind her a fourth and a fifth light 
were visible, as of men-of-war in our track farther 


down. The feelings of the crew soon became de- 
sponding. If there had been the slightest hope in 


combating with the foe, they would have addressed 
themselves to it, no matter what the odds; but to 
know that a struggle would be useless, and meantime 
to be kept on the rack of suspense was more than 
even our veterans could endure. The idea of an 
English prison irritated them into ferocity, and with 
many a bitter oath they scowled at the approaching 
foe. 

‘There aint no use in fighting,” I overheard one 
say, ‘‘ but, for all that, I hope the skipper wont haul 
down his colors till we ’ve peppered the rascals pretty 
well. For my part, shipmates, I’d about as lief go 
down huzzaing, and with the flag nailed to the mast, 
as to surrender.” 





“Curse the wind,” ejaculated another, ‘ why 
could n’t it hold where it was ?” 

We were now within a comparatively small dis- 
tance of the fleet, and even thought we could trace 
the outlines of the nearest ship against the shadowy 
sky. But as yet we were apparently undetected. 
The number of ships visible had increased to half a 
score, several being perceptible behind those first seen, 
widening the belt which stretched from coast to 
coast. We now saw another reason to regret our in- 
ability to pass to windward of the fleet, for only in 
that direction were there no men-of-war farther down 
the channel. 

‘* Ha!” suddenly said the captain, as he looked at 
the compass for the twentieth time. ‘ She has gained 
apoint or two. It seems steady, too, quarter-master.” 

“* Ay, ay, sir,” said the old salt, as he firmly grasped 
the wheel, giving it a turn or two as he spoke, with- 
out pausing to look at his superior’s face, ‘“‘ she’s 
doing well enough now. She comes up a couple of 
points more. The wind’s hauling farther to the east.” 

The captain drew a long breath and looked up at 
the sails which did not shiver, though we now headed 
for the-second vessel in the squadron. He stood for 
several minutes in silence, now watching the enemy’s 
lights, and now anxiously gazing up at the canvas, 
while the officers and crew, partaking of his emotions, 
intermitted their whispered conversation and bent all 
their attention to the enemy’s position. 

‘*« The wind seems to freshen,” at last said the cap- 
tain, turning to his first lieutenant, ‘‘ don’t you think 
it does, Mr. Everett?” 

“Tt does, sir—we can go still closer—there, she 
comes up.” 

‘*By Jupiter!” said the captain, energetically, 
‘she heads in shore of the leading ship—if she’ll 
only keep there we can go by, rasping it is true, but 
we can go by.” 

‘*We’ll do it, sir,” said the lieutenant, ‘‘ if the wind 
holds here for half an hour. Even if we have to pass 
to leewaard of that sloop—for I take the leading man- 
of-war to be such—the thing’s worth trying,” he 
suggested. 

‘Yes !—by the Lord—though we should have to 
fight our way through. I'll go by ina blaze of fire 
for that matter, and let the fellows do their worst.” 

The blood of the ¢aptain was now up. He could 
not reconcile it to his duty, to sacrifice the lives of 
his men uselessly, but give him the remotest prospect 
of success and he was ready to fight while a plank 
was left. Hitherto he had felt that there was no such 
prospect, and his nervously uneasy demeanor had 
been the consequence ; but now that he saw a chance 
for escape his carriage was altered. He was brisk, 
energetic, collected and sanguine. Rubbing his hands 
as we approached the enemy, and it became apparent 
that we should go to windward of the leading ship, 
though at a somewhat dangerous proximity to her, he 
said, 

‘‘ Get the men to quarters. Have every thing ready 
so as to fling open the ports as we pass. We shall 
give them a passing salutation—eh!—that would be 
but polite, Everett.” 
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The change in the feelings of the crew was not less 
apparent. All despondency vanished from the faces 
of the men, for though there was great probability 
that we might be crippled in attempting to pass the 
frigate, this was a danger to which they were ac- 
customed ; and even this hazard was comparatively 
light to persons who had just been contemplating a 
certain capture. The order to repair to quarters was 
received with alacrity. Now that there was a chance 
of escaping the foe, and, in so doing, of giving him a 
broadside, the men felt content, for the sake of so great 
arevenge, torun the hazard of being crippled our- 
selves. 

And this hazard was not small. Our depredations 
in the German ocean had long since attracted the at- 
tention of the English government, and we knew that 
several cruizers had been fitted out and despatched 
expressly to capture us. We had learnt from a fisher- 
man, whom we had made prisoner the day before, 
that a sharp look-out for us was kept up by the chan- 
nel fleet, the daring passage of the Straits by Paul 
Jones in the Alliance suggesting to them that we 
might attempt to escape in the same way from the net 
spread around us. Hitherto the absence of lights on 
board had prevented us from being seen, but we were 
now so close to the foe that he could not fail to detect 
our shadowy outline against the sky. Conscious that the 
discovery could not much longer be delayed, we watched 
silently and anxiously for the first intimation of it. 

We did not watch long. Suddenly a rocket shot up 
from the deck of the inshore sloop, and, ascending to 
a great height, curved over and broke into a thousand 
sparkles that fell, like a shower of stars, to the sea. 
It was followed, after the lapse of a minute, by two 
rockets fired in rapid succession. We looked eagerly 
for the answer from the other men-of-war. It soon 
came. Rocket after rocket rose with its trail of fire 
from every ship in the squadron in less than three 
minutes; and immediately several of the vessels were 
headed toward us. The inshore sloop instantly drop- 
ped a portion of her canvas, like wreaths of smoke 
falling heavily, and the next instant we saw her stand 
boldly in toward the coast. 

‘* By the Lord—cut off!” said the captain, turning 
to his lieutenant; ‘‘ we shall have to run the gantlet 
of the fleet. The fellows are coming up like sharks.” 

‘* But we can make our run yet,” was the reply, 
‘“‘ taking the chance of being crippled in a fight. The 
second vessel will pass under our lee, close enough 
to deliver her fire with effect, and this one in shore 
will pepper us smartly. But the others will have to 
fire at long shot and we need not fear them much.” 

‘* True,” said the captain; ‘‘ but the hotter the work 
the better our brave lads will like it. We are in for 
it, and must rasp our way through.” 

The men by this time were at their quarters, the 
guns were ready, and the ammunition waiting to be 
served out. The battle-lanterns along the deck stood 
prepared for use. A few minutes more would plunge 
us into the contest; for there was no doubt from the 
movements of the enemy that we were known. 

We kept on in silence for a while, our hearts beat- 
ing faster, as the crisis approached, with that nervous 
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excitement which, even in the breasts of veterans, 
precedes a conflict. Rapidly the net drew around us. 
The inshore sloop was closing fast, well to wind- 
ward; while the second man-of-war was coming up, 
hand over hand, ahead, though on our lee. If we 
could pass the latter unhurt and outsail the former, 
we might yet escape, especially if by any chance she 
could be crippled. These thoughts were passing 
through my mind when, all at once, a gush of fire 
streamed from one of the ports of the inshore sloop, 
and the report of a cannon boomed sullenly across the 
night. It was the signal for us to heave to. 

We were, at this time, moving more freely before 
the wind, having it on our larboard quarter, while the 
inshore sloop was crossing ahead on the same tack, 
with the wind forward of her chains. The other 
frigate was close on our starboard beam, but further 
down to leeward. Our distance from the leading 
man-of-war was comparatively inconsiderable. 

‘* Brace her up sharp,” thundered the captain, ‘‘ or 
she will rake us. We’ll give it to her broadside for 
broadside, and cross her forefoot if we can. And 
then good-bye.” 

There was just room enough to effect this delicate 
manceuvre, and with a ship of less excellent qualities 
it would have been impossible. It might even now 
fail if the enemy should prove as quick to work as 
ourselves, or should injure our spars materially. 

Instant at the word the ship obeyed the helm, and, 
like a thorough bred came snuffing up into the wind. 
The next few minutes passed in breathless anxiety. 
At first the enemy intended to head us off, but his ves- 
sel could not compare with ours in weatherly qualities, 
and we soon found that we should cross ahead of him, 
though dangerously close. His ports were now open, 
and a blaze of light streaming from them across the 
sea, illuminated the prospect. Directly he opened on 
us with his forward guns, and then piece after piece 
was delivered, until his sides gleamed with continuous 
fire. We heard the crashing of bulwarks, the whiz- 
zing of shot, and the cheers of his men; but our 
orders were to stand perfectly still at the guns until 
the command to fire was given. The fifth discharge 
dismounted a carriage near me and killed three of the 
men, beside wounding most of those at the piece. As 
the sufferers were carried off, crying for water, the 
men at my station knit their brows and muttered 
curses. They were like hounds in the leash waiting 
to be loosened, But no permission to fire came. 

The excitement became intense. Murmurs began 
to be heard at the divisions. Even the officers, shar- 
ing in the feelings of the men, looked toward their 
superior in nervous impatience. 

We were now drawing ahead and across the enemy, 
having passed the ordeal of his fire with our spars and 
rigging uninjured, except in trifling cases, though with 
our hull cut up and a large number wounded. The 
moment the captain had waited for was come. Re- 
moving his eye from the foe, on which he had kept it 
fixed for the last few seconds, he gave, in a stern, half 
suppressed tone, the long desired command, and in- 
stantly, with a thunder that I shall never forget, we 
poured in our broadside. 
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The effect was terrible. Every gun had been 
double-shotted, and accurately pointed, and even be- 
fore the noise of the explosion had died away, we 
heard the crashing of the enemy’s spars and the 
shrieks of the wounded For a moment the smoke, 
thickly packed on the deck, concealed the ravages 
we had made; but gradually the white cloud eddied 
and blew off to leeward, and then we saw the havoc 
of that fiery broadside. 

The enemy’s foremast lay over the side with all its 
maze of hamper, thumping violently against her hull, 
and effectually disabling quite one half of her star- 
board battery. Her main-top-mast had been shot 
away ; the mizzen-shrouds seemed cracking, and the 


° | 
deck was a scene of general confusion and destruc- | 


tion. As far as we could judge many of the guns 
were deserted. With a single well-aimed broadside 
we had reduced the sloop to a wreck. 

‘*Huzza!” shouted the boatswain, ‘‘ we have ’em 
now, my boys. We shall be through the Straits 
directly—huzza! Here comes a second fellow—a part- 
ing good-bye to him—then we’ll show ’em our. 
heels.” 

The man-of-war to which he alluded was the | 
frigate coming up on our lee, which, having waited | 
until we had drawn sufficiently ahead of her discom- | 
fited consort, opened her fire on us. The scene now | 
became more animated than it had been at any time 
preceding. On our starboard side more than a dozen 


| 





vessels were visible, skirting the whole seaboard in 


that quarter, and all crowding sail to cut us off, or 
come up in time for the conflict. At the head of these 
assailants was the frigate, now within dangerous | 
proximity, and delivering her fire with unusual pre- | 
cision and coolness. 
distance, the lights flickering along the horizon, and 
the gushes of fire continually leaping from her ports 
and blazing luridly through the veil of thick white 
smoke that environed her, gave a wild sublimity to 
the prospect, which was increased by the sullen and 
measured booming of her long twenty-fours. 


The shadowy obscurity in the | 


| a coming storm. 


We 


replied with vigor to her batteries, directing our fire | 
altogether to her spars in the hope of disabling her, an | 
attempt which the skill of our crew, acquired by long» 


practice, favored. We soon saw that the frigate was | 


| 
! 


no match for us in speed, and, as we were both run- 
ning on the same tack, and as near as possible side by 
side, we had the satisfaction of beholding her gradu- 
ally dropping astern. At this instant, however, a shot 
struck our main-topsail, which fell, but the damage 
was found trifling, and the canvas was speedily hoisted 
again to its place. During this interval the frigate re- 
covered a portion of her lost ground, while others of 
the fleet attained a closer proximity, and began to 
open their batteries on us, so that by the time the 
damage was repaired no less than five of the enemy 
were thundering after us. Luckily, however, most of 
them were at such a distance, and their crews were 
so deficient in ball practice, that the danger was in- 
considerable; while our comparative immunity thus 
far had so exhilarated the men that they regarded the 
peril as even less than it really was, and enjoyed the 
stirring excitement of the chase with the feelings rather 
of spectators than of participants. 

Indeed the most imminent peril had been passed. 
We had now drawn nearly altogether out of reach of 
the guns of the dismantled sloop, which had continued, 


| even after we passed her, to maintain a sullen fire. 


Our only real antagonist was the frigate, which was 
now well on our quarter, but rapidly falling out of 
dangerous vicinity. Suddenly we saw her fore-top- 
mast yard fall, and though a score of men instantly 
sprung aloft, we knew that ere the damage could be 
repaired we should be safe. At this instant I looked 
once more on the now comparatively distant wreck. 


Shadowy and dim she lay on the eastern seaboard, 


fast fading into the darkness. Between,her and the 
frigate, circling the horizon to the north, were the 
various ships of the squadron, dotting the seaboard 
with isolated lights. We had passed from their midst 
like a seabird on the wing, when the sky lowers with 
All eyes had instinctively followed 
mine in its hasty survey, and, as the assurance that the 
peril was over rushed on every mind, a deafening 
cheer burst from the crew, and rose to the welkin. 
Again and again it was renewed, until the calm stars 
overhead appeared to quiver with the uproar. 

In a few days we were on the broad Atlantic, and 
homeward bound. We arrived in Boston harbor 
without accident after a run of forty days. 





LAMENT. 





BY W. W. STORY. 





Tuov glidest on, oh glimmering stream, 
Thou murmurest on as ever! 

But the heart most dear no more is here 
Forever and forever. 


No more—I hear it in the pines 
That moan with sullen roar— 
Those stars shall shine in eyes of thine 
No more—oh never more ! 


Grieve on, sad autumn wind, grieve on! 
She lieth the grass beneath, 

I make my moan by her grave alone, 
For the violets have her breath. 


Oh lonely night ! oh wandering moon! 
Have ye no word for me? 

Oh love and sorrow ! oh day and morrow ! 
Must ye forever be? 














THE PATCH-WORK QUILT, 





BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 





(Concluded from page 31.) 


CHAPTER II. 

Ir was Christmas-time—the season for apple-cuts, 
huskings, and sleigh rides in New England. My 
patch-work quilt was laid away in the bottom of a 
huge old chest, where it seemed fated to remain, in 
solitary confinement, during an indefinite number of 
years. 

Julia’s rising sun was also ready for the frames, and 
for two whole days we were hard at work preparing 
for the quilting-frolic which always heralded in a new 
item to the stock of bed covering for which the red 
farm-house was so famous. But our progress was 
beset with troubles. Widow Daniels had conscien- 
tious scruples about the moral tendency of quilting- 
frolics in general, and especially at the farm-house, so 
soon after her own change of heart. She was only 
saved from hysterics by a copious pinch of snuff, at 
the mention of a violin, and found herself under the 
imperative necessity of visiting Minister Brooks, in 
his study, three several times, which occupied a good 
hour each visit, before a reluctant consent was wrung 
from her. Then it was only given on condition that 
the dancing should be confined to a long kitchen, re- 
mote from her wing of the building, and all the 
crevices between stuffed with cotton wool, that the 
profane music of a violin might not penetrate to her 
sensitive ear. After all these exactions were sub- 
mitted to on our part, the widow expressed her deter- 
mination to send for the minister, that he might 
instruct and lighten the solitude of her wing in the 
building, during the festive evening, probably as a 
sort of opposition to the spirit active in the long 
kitchen. Then she yielded the point with meek and 
calm resignation, beautiful to contemplate. 

This stumbling block to our wishes well out of the 
way, we went to work in earnest. The old cheese- 
press was removed from the long kitchen to the back 
stoop. The loom, quill wheel and swifts were safely 
bestowed in a remote corner of the garret. Milk 
pans were taken down from the swing shelf overhead. 
The walls were disencumbered of the pumpkin chains 
and ropes of half dried apples that had festooned them, 
and Cousin Rufus rolled the tall wooden churn from 
its place on the hearth, and left it at the back door 
with the dasher turned bottom up against the well- 
curb. In a marvelously short time after our labors 
commenced, the ‘*itchen was in capital order. The 
floor scoured till each worn board shone out white 
and spotless as a ridge of sand on the sea beach. 
Benches were brought from the school-house and 








ranged up and down both sides of the room. A whole 
forest of evergreens garlanded the windows and 
covered, with masses of rich green, the stains left 
upon the wall from the dried apples and pumpkin 
ropes that had so long cumbered them. Julia and I 
exerted an extraordinary degree of ingenuity in weav- 
ing rustic chandeliers from the flexile pines and hem- 
lock branches which Cousin Rufus brought us from 
the woods. But the huge old fireplace was a model 
of verdant beauty. On each side the broad and broken 
hearth, to the very ceiling, rose two young hemlocks, 
garlanded with ground pine and matted together in 
one green and blooming mass, with chrysanthemums 
and such exotics as our house-plants afforded. Halfa 
dozen stuffed birds of gorgeous plumage, taken sur- 
réptitiously, I tremble to say, (for this late confession 
may come within range of the dear old gentleman’s 
spectacles, and, even at this distance, I tremble at the 
result,) from a choice collection presented to my father, 
by an English friend, were perched among the branches, 
looking plump and life-like, as if ready to break out 
into song at the slightest provocation. A pair of high 
candlesticks, wreathed with moss, till they resembled 
two miniature turrets overgrown with ivy, stood on 
the mantle-piece, and altogether the old fireplace took 
a cavernous and romantic appearance that delighted 
us exceedingly. 

While we were busy in the ornamental department, 
Miss Elizabeth made herself very useful in preparing 
the pound-cake, ginger-nuts, and spice bread on which 
our friends were to be regaled, while Narissa filled 
the literary department with exquisite grace and 
dignity. She bought a quire of pink note paper, cut it 
up, economically, into billei-doux form, and wrote in- 
vitations to the quilting in a very diminutive hand, 
with a stiff pen, which she was constantly calling on 
Cousin Rufus to mend for her. 

The Widow Daniels looked on with a sort of grave 
forbearance that was edifying to behold. She was 
persuaded to enter the dancing-room, for a single mo- 
ment, but advanced no farther than the door, where 
she stood, armed in the panoply of an upright heart, 
and taking snuff with grave energy, like a timid per- 
son entering a sick room, armed with a camphor bottle 
to keep off contagion. 

At last all was ready. Julia’s patch-work quilt lay 
in the east room spread out gorgeously on its frames, 


rand supported at each corner by a kitchen chair. 


Every thing was in order. Spools of cotton, needles, 
pencils and pieces of chalk lay at convenient distances 
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around the quilt. A whole family of scissors, ranging 
in size from a pair of tailor’s shears to the pretty nip- 
pers used for embroidery, glittered around. Measur- 
ing cards, paper-shell-patterns and silver thimbles dot- 
ted the glowing fabric. A hickory fire blazed brightly 
on the hearth, and sent its heat over the room till the 
worsted lamb, worked in the rug, seemed ready to 
jump up and run for a cooler place, long before the 
company began to assemble. 

It was a busy hour with us all. Miss Elizabeth and 
Narissa ran to and fro, each with a forest of curl- 
papers at her temple, and each calling franticly on the 
other to hook her dress. Julia and Julia’s friend were 
in a chamber over the out room where the quilt lay in 
state. She, with her black hair and changeless fea- 
tures inclined to the classical style of dress, and in 
truth the raven bands woven around her small head 
gave it a statue-like beauty that I have seldom seen 
excelled. A robe of white muslin, high at the throat, 
with a slight edging of lace, completed her toilet. The 
pastoral was assigned to me—blue ribbons, ringlets 
and flowing muslins—I took to it naturally as a lamb 
does to white clover, and, it must be acknowledged, 
with about as much idea of the style I was adopting. 

We went down stairs shivering in our gossamer 
dresses, for the wind whistled through the entry, and 
nothing could sound more cheerful than the hickory 
fire crackling in the out room. It was not quite time 
for the arrival of guests ; so we sat down on the hearth 
rug, smothering the pretty worsted lamb under a cloud 
of white muslin, and resolved to make ourselves warm 
and cosey till the company arrived. 

‘¢ Julia,” said I, looking for an instant in her face, 
as she nestled close to me with the firelight dancing 
over her, ‘‘ have you no mind to withdraw that bargain 
about the quilt ?” 

“None in the world. If you get married first they 
are both yours—should I prove the earliest victim, 
they are mine. Such perfect matches must go to- 
gether !”’ 

‘¢ But what if the chances were not so equal from 
the first ?” I said, feeling a little silly and remarkably 
awkward. 

Either the firelight blazed more brightly over her 
face, or my friend Julia certainly changed color for the 
first time in her life. But she laughed and said gayly, 

“‘ We are of an age, neither of us engaged, so there 
can be no inequality.” 

‘* You remember our bargain was before Cousin 
Rufus came here to live.” 

‘‘ Well,” she said quickly, and now the blood cer- 
tainly did burn through her cheek. ‘ Well?” 

“‘ Have you never guessed any thing—never thought ? 
—don’t look at me so, Julia. We ought to have 
talked this over before; friends like us should have 
no concealments.”’ 

‘‘ Talked what over?” said my friend, in a voice so 


like a whisper, that thinking she was afraid of being 


overheard, I unconsciously spoke but little above my 
own breath. 

“ Oh! of Cousin Rufus’ attentions; you must have 
observed them.” 

Julia started and moved away till the worsted lamb 


was refreshed by another glimpse of the fire. The 
light was deceptive, but it seemed to me that she 
turned pale and her eyes glittered like diamonds. It 
was a full minute before she spoke. 

““Do you mean to say that Cousin Rufus has pre- 
ferred—that is—can he—I really do n’t understand.” 

I smiled mysteriously, shook my head, and began to 
twist up the end of my blue sash ina state of confu- 
sion that must have seemed very interesting and ro- 
mantic indeed. 

** Oh, I see! at your old tricks again, trying to draw 
me out,” said Julia with a sort of anxious gayety, pat- 
ting the worsted lamb upon the ear with the point of 
her slipper. ‘It wont do, I tell you—it wont do.” 

“*T don’t think it will,” said I, rather puzzled at this 
strange method of receiving the confidence of a young 
lady in white muslin and blue ribbons, with every 
tress of her hair falling to her shoulders in long ring- 
lets, at that moment actuated by a heroic determination 
to conceal nothing from her sworn friend. “I don’t 
think it will, he is so very poor, the old people would 
never consent to it.” 

Julia pressed her lips slightly together and looked at 
the fire. ‘‘I am my own mistress,” she murmured. 

** But I am not!” 

‘True! but what has Cousin Rufus to fear from 
that ?” 

** Why, a refusal from head-quarters of course.” 

** But New York state is close by, and they require 
no publishments there,” said Julia, with a sudden 
sparkle of the eyes. 

** Never!” said I solemnly—‘‘ never, never—the 
daughter who can deceive or leave her parents de- 
serves no love, no happiness.”’ I was about to proceed 
and give the history of my intercourse with Cousin 
Rufus, from the time that he left our door with a tuft 
of white lilac in his bosom up to the period when he 
brought a copy of verses addressed, as he awkwardly 
informed me—blushing like a girl the while—to a 
female friend, to whom he dare not otherwise disclose 
his passion, suffering as he did from present and pros- 
pective poverty. The verses were perfectly enchant- 
ing, but I had no opportunity of saying so much just 
then, or of explaining the still more romantic proof of 
hopeless attachment which I had detected him in- 
scribing on the old apple-tree, with the point of a 
double-bladed knife, where, at that very moment, stood 
registered against him a long, curving line with a 
flourish at the lower extremity, which could be in- 
tended for nothing but the first side of a capital A, the 
leading initial of my own name. Poor fellow! I 
longed to inform Julia of all this—to ask her advice, 
and (above all) to show her a copy of the verses, but 
just then a violent ringing of sleigh-bells, mingled with 
happy voices, made us spring to our feet and run to 
the window. A three-seated sleigh, gorgeous with 
yellow paint and gilding, drawn by two horses anda 
leader, stopped with a dash by the door-yard gate. A 
troop of girls, cloaked and hooded to the chin, were 
disengaging themselves from the buflalo-robes and 
leaping cheerily out on either side, while the driver 
stood in front, bending backward in a vigorous effort 





to hold in his horses, which every instant gave a leap 
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and a pull upon the lines, which set the bells a-ringing 
and the girls a-laughing with a burst of music that 
went through the old house like a flash of sunshine. 
The sleigh dashed up the lane in quest of a new load, 
while the cargo it had just left were busy as so many 
humming-birds in Julia’s dressing-room. Cloaks 
were heaped ina pile on the bed, hoods were flung 
off, and half a dozen bright, smiling faces were peep- 
ing at themselves in the glass. Never was an old- 
fashioned mirror so beset. Flaxen and jetty ringlets, 
braids of chestnut, brown and ashy gold flashed on its 
surface—white muslins, rose colored crapes and silks 
of cerulean blue floated before it like a troop of sunset 
clouds—eyes glanced in and out like stars reflected in 
a fountain, and soft, red lips trembled over its surface 
like rose-buds flung upon the same bright waters. 

Again the sleigh dashed up to the gate, and off once 
more. Then we all gathered to the out room, sat de- 
murely down by the quilt and began to work in 
earnest. Such frolic and fun and girlish wit—such 
peals of silvery laughter as rang thrpugh that old 
house were enough to make the worm-eaten rafters 
sound again—such a snipping of thread and breaking 
of needles—such demand for cotton and such graceful 
rolling of spools across the “‘ rising sun” could only be 
witnessed in a New England quilting frolic. The fire 
snapped and blazed with a sort of revel cheerfulness ; 
it danced up and down over the old mirror that hung 
in a tarnished frame opposite, and every time the 
pretty girl nearest the hearth rug lifted the huge 
tailor’s shears, appropriated to her use, the flame 
flashed up and played over them till they seemed 
crusted with jewels. One young lady, with a very 
sweet voice, sung “I ’d be a Butterfly,” with tumultu- 
ous applause. Miss Narissa exercised her sharp voice 
in ‘I wont be a Nun,” and two young ladies, who 
had no places at the quilt, read conversation cards by 
the fire. 

Toward night-fall, Miss Elizabeth, who had hovered 
about the quilt at intervals all afternoon, appeared 
from the middle room and whispered mysteriously to 
Narissa, who got up and went out. After a few 
minutes the amiable sisters returned, and with smiling 
hospitality announced that tea was ready. 

The door was flung wide open, and a long table, 
covered to the carpet with birds-eye diaper, stood 
triumphantly in view. We moved toward the door, 
our garments mingling together, and some with linked 
arms, laughing as they went. 

Miss Elizabeth stood at the head of the table, sup- 
ported by a huge Britannia teapot and conical-shaped 
sugar-bowl, which had officiated at her grandmother’s 
wedding supper. She waved her hand with a grace 
peculiarly her own, and we glided to our chairs, spread 
out our pocket-handkerchiefs and waited patiently 
while Miss Elizabeth held the Britannia teapot in a 
state of suspension and asked each one separately, in 
the same sweet tone, if she took sugar and cream. 
Then there was a traveling of small sized China cups 
down the table. As each cup reached its destination, 
the recipient bathed her spoon in the warm contents, 
timid!y moistened her lips, and waited till her neighbor 
was served. Then two plates of warm biscuit started 
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an opposition route on each side the board, followed by 
a train of golden butter, dried beef and sage cheese. 
About this time Miss Narissa began to make a com- 
motion among a pile of little glass plates that formed 
her division of command. Four square dishes of cur- 
rant jelly, quince preserves and clarified peaches were 
speedily yielding up their contents. The little plates 
flashed to and fro, up and down, then became station- 
ary, each one gleaming up from the snow-white cloth 
like a fragment of ice whereon a handful of half- 
formed rubies had been flung. There was a hush in 
the conversation, the tinkling of tea-spoons, with here 
and there a deep breath as some rosy lip was bathed 
in the luscious jellies. After a time the China cups 
began to circulate around the tea-tray again, conical- 
shaped loaf cakes became locomotive, from which 
each guest extracted a triangular slice with becoming 
gravity. Then followed in quick succession a plate 
heaped up with tiny heart-shaped cakes, snow-white 
with frosting and warmly spiced with carraway seed, 
dark-colored ginger-nuts and a stack of jumbles, twisted 
romantically into true lover’s knots and dusted with 
sugar. Last of all came the crowning glory of a 
country tea-table, a plate was placed at the elbow of 
each lady, where fragments of pie, wedge-shaped and 
nicely fitted together, formed a beautiful and tempting 
Mosaic. The ruby tart, golden pumpkin, and yet more 
delicate custard, mottled over with nutmeg, seemed 
blended and melting together beneath the tall lights, 
by this time placed at each end of the table. We had 
all eaten enough, and it seemed a shame to break the 
artistical effect of these pie plates. But there sat Miss 
Elizabeth by one huge candlestick entreating us to 
make ourselves at home, and there sat Miss Narissa 
behind the other, protesting that she should feel quite 
distressed if we left the table without tasting every 
thing upon it. Even while the silver tea-spoons were 
again in full operation, she regretted in the most pa- 
thetic manner the languor of our appetites, persisted 
that there was nothing before us fit to eat, and when 
we arose from the table, she continued to expostulate, 
solemnly affirming that we had not made half a meal, 
and bemoaned her fate in not being able to supply us 
with something better, all the way back to the quilting- 
room. 

Lights were sparkling, like stars, around the “ rising 
sun,” but we plied our needles unsteadily and with 
fluttering hands. One after another of our number 
dropped off and stole up to the dressing-chamber, 
while the huge mirror in its tarnished frame seemed 
laughing in the firelight, and enjoying the frolic 
mightily as one smiling face after another peeped in, 
just long enough to leave a picture and away again. 

The evening closed in starlight, clear and frosty. 
Sleigh-bells were heard at a distance, and the illumi- 
nated snow which lay beneath the windows was 
peopled with shadows moving over it, as one group 
after another passed out, anxious to obtain a view up 
the lane. 

A knock at the nearest front door put us to flight. 
Three young gentlemen entered aud found us sitting 
primly around the quilt, each with a thimble on and 
earnestly at work, like so many birds in a cherry-tree. 
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Again the knocker resounded through the house, as if 
the lion’s head that formed it were set to howling by 
the huge mass of iron belaboring it so unmercifully. 
Another relay of guests, heralded in by a gush of 
frosty wind from the entry, was productive of some 
remarkably long stitches and rather eccentric patterns 
on the “‘ rising sun,” which, probably, may be pointed 
out as defects upon its disc to this day. Our fingers 
became more hopelessly tremulous, for some of the 
gentlemen bent over us as we worked, and a group 
gathered before the fire, shutting out the blaze from 
the huge mirror, which seemed gloomy and discon- 
tented at the loss of its old playmate, though a manly 
form slyly arranging its collar and a masculine hand 
thrust furtively through a mass of glossy hair did, now 
and then, glance over its darkened surface. 

The lion’s head at the door continued its growls, 
sleigh-bells jingled in the lane, smiles and light and 
half-whispered compliments circulated within doors. 
Every heart was brim full of pleasurable excitement, 
and but one thing was requisite to the general happi- 
ness—the appearance of Old Ben, dear old black Ben, 
the village fiddler. Again the lion-knocker gave a 
single growl, a dying hoarse complaint, as if it were 
verging from the lion rampant to the lion couchant. 
Ajl our guests were assembled except the doctor ; it 
must be he or Cousin Rufus, with Old Ben. A half 
score of sparkling eyes grew brighter. There was a 
heavy stamping of feet in the entry, which could have 
arisen from no single person. The door opened, and 
Cousin Rufus appeared, and beyond him, still in the 
dusk, stood the fiddler, with a huge bag of green baize 
in his hand, which rose up and down as the old negro 
deliberately stamped the snow first from one heavy 
boot, then from the other, and, regardless of our eager 
glances, turned away into the supper-room, where a 
warm mug of gingered cider waited his acceptance. 

What a time the fiddler took in drinking his cider ! 
We could fancy him tasting the warm drink, shaking 
it about in the mug, after every deep draught, and 
marking its gradual diminution, by the grains of ginger 
clinging to the inside, with philosophical calmness— 
all the time chuckling, the old rogue, over the crowd 
of impatient young creatures waiting his pleasure in 
the next room. 

At length, Cousin Rufus flung open the door lead- 
ing to the long kitchen, arms were presented, white 
hands trembling with impatience eagerly clasped over 
them, and away we went, one and all, so restless for 
the dance that two thirds of us took a marching step 
on the instant. 

The old kitchen looked glorious by candlelight. 
Every where the wreathing evergreens flung a chain 
of tremulous and delicate shadows on the wall. A 
huge fire roared and flashed in the chimney, till some 
of the hemlock boughs on either side grew crisp and 
began to shower their leaves into the flames, which 
crackled the more loudly as they received them, and 
darting up sent a stream of light glowing through the 
upper branches and wove a perfect net-work of 
shadows on the ceiling overhead. The birds gleamed 
out beautifully from the deep green, the tall candles 
glowed in their leafy chandeliers till the smooth laurel 








leaves and ground pine took more than their natural 
lustre from the warm light, and the whole room was 
filled with a rich fruity smell left by the dried apples 
and frost grapes just removed from the walls. 

Old Ben was mounted in his chair, a huge seat 
which we had tangled over with evergreens. He 
cast his eye down the columns of dancers with calm 
self-complacency, took out his fiddle, folded up the 
green baize satchel, and began snapping the strings 
with his thumb with a sort of sly smile on his sharp 
features which, with broken#music sent from his old 
violin, was really too much for"patient endurance. 

Miss Narissa Daniels led off with the first stamp of 
old Ben’s foot, and Elizabeth stood pensively by, evi- 
dently reluctant to engage herself before the doctor’s 
arrival; Julia had Cousin Rufus for a partner, and I, 
poor wretch, stood up half pouting with Ebenezer 
Smith, who distorted his already crooked countenance, 
with a desperate effort to look interesting, and broke 
into a disjointed double shuffle every other moment. 

The night went on merrily. It seemed as if the 
warm gingered cider had released the stiffened fingers 
of our fiddler, for the old-fashioned tunes rung out from 
his instrument loud and clear, till every nook in the 
farm-house resounded with them. There was danc- 
ing in that long kitchen, let me assure you, reader, 
hearty, gleeful dancing, where hearts kept time 
cheerily to the music, and eyes kindled up with a 
healthier fire than wine can give. I have been in many 
a proud assembly since that day, where the great and 
the beautiful have met to admire and be admired. 
Where lovely women glided gracefully to and fro in 
the quadrille with so little animation that the flowers 
in their hands scarcely trembled to the languid motion. 
But we had another kind of amusement at Julia 
Daniels’ quilting frolic, and to say truth a better kind. 
The grace of warm, unstudied, innocent enjoyment, 
spiced perhaps with a little rustic affectation and 
coquetry. 

The music grew louder and more exhilarating. 
The old floor shook, and the garlands all around trem- 
bled to the motion of our steps as the evening wore 
on. But there stood Miss Elizabeth refusing all part- 
ners and gazing on the wall like patience dethroned 
from her monument and determined to smile no more. 
Where was the doctor all this time? Several per- 
sons beside Miss Elizabeth anxiously asked this ques- 
tion as we sat down for a moment, flushed, panting 
and happy to partake of refreshments which made 
their appearance rather late in the evening. Miss 
Elizabeth had just taken a glass of currant wine from 
the hands of Cousin Rufus when a loud knock made 
her start till half the wine dashed over her hand. “It 
is he,” she murmured, setting down her glass and 
wiping the wine drops from her hand; ‘‘ I knew—I 
knew that he would come.” 

Sure enough it was the doctor, who entered the 
room, remarkably well dressed, with a young lady in 
pearl-colored silk, and with a wreath of white rose 
circling her head, leaning on hisarm. He approached 
Miss Elizabeth trying to smile, and making an awk- 
ward attempt to appear quite at his ease and as if 
nothing particular had happened. 
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“* You will excuse me, Miss Daniels,” he said, ‘I 
did not receive your note till this evening, having 
been absent two days on business—that is, a little ex- 
cursion to my native town. The moment your kind 
invitation was given me I persuaded my bride here, 
to wave ceremony and be introduced to her kind neigh- 
bors at once; though it is crowding events rather 
close—a wedding, a journey and a dancing party all 
‘in one day—you must admit that, my dear Miss 
Daniels.” 

But Miss Daniels was not in a condition to admit 
any thing but the imperative necessity of fainting 
away, even at this short notice. She turned her eyes 
from the doctor to the pretty young creature ieaning 
on his arm, from her to Narissa, flung up her hand, as 
a sort of desperate signal for some one to break her 
fall, and forthwith relapsed into a fainting fit on her 
sister’s bosom. 

‘Good heavens, what can the matter be!” ex- 
claimed the medical bridegroom, feeling for a case of 
instruments which, unhappily, were not to be found 
in the pocket of his wedding-coat. The company 
crowded round, uttering exclamations of dismay, and 
the poor bride seemed half terrified out of her wits.” 

‘Will no one help her—poor heart-broken young 
creature,” cried Miss Narissa, pathetically. 

The interesting invalid opened her eyes faintly, the 
doctor was bending over her, she saw him, uttered a 
dismal cry, and clung sobbing to her sister’s bosom 
once more. 

“Oh, take him away—take him hence—the per- 
fidious, the—oh, this is too much!” 

‘“She had better be taken to another room,” said 
the doctor, glancing with a look of comic distress at 
his wife. 

‘* Hartshorn! will no one get some hartshorn?” ex- 
claimed Narissa, looking daggers at the doctor. 

Julia and I both ran through the supper-room and 
opened the door where the widow had been all even- 
ing shut up ¢éte-d-téte with Minister Brooks. They 
were sitting close together on the hearth, talking so 
earnestly that our entrance did not disturb them. I 
was about to ask for the hartshorn when Julia caught 
my arm, moved a step nearer the fire, and, putting a 
finger to her lips, bent forward, the more easily to 
catch the minister’s words. 

“T am rejoiced that you think with me, my kind 
neighbor. You say truly it is a wrong life—at first it 
seemed as if thoughts of another could never enter 
my heart, as if I must forever grieve over the lost 
with no hopes for earthly companionship again.” 

The widow took up her handkerchief and turned 
away. ‘ Exactly my own feelings when poor, dear 
Mr. Daniels was taken a corpse from this very room.” 
The bereaved creature buried her face in the hand- 
kerchief, and was either weeping with short, snatch- 
ing sobs or taking snuff more audibly than usual, it 
was impossible to decide which. 

‘‘ My children are in their first youth,” continued 
the minister, sadly; ‘‘ they need the hand of gentle 
woman to encourage them in their duty,” 

“They do, indeed!” murmured the widow, from 
the depths of her pocket-handkerchief. 








“* Whatever my regrets for the departed are,” and 
tears came into the eyes of that good man, “I feel 
that it is my duty to marry, to give my solitude a com- 
panion and my poor children a mother. 

** Poor helpless dears !” responded the widow. 

‘In truth, my dear madam,” said the minister, 
drawing nearer to the fire, ‘I last week wrote to the 
lady, she was the sister to my late wife, and loved the 
children as if they had been her own. A favorable 
answer reached me this morning, and—” 

The Widow Daniels started up, the snuff-box fell 
from her lap to the hearth, and the choicest verbena 
bean it contained darted into the fire, while a little 
heap of Macaboy lay slowly scorching between the 
andirons. 

‘“* My dear Mrs. Daniels, what zs the matter?” ex- 
claimed the minister, pushing his chair back; ‘‘ surely 
you must be of a class that think the marriage ofa 
wife’s sister wrong.” 

“Wrong !” exclaimed the widow, with an indignant 
sob; ‘‘ wrong, it is shameful—iniquitous—horrible—a 
—a—” the words choked up her throat, and poor 
Widow Daniels fell to her chair ina violent fit of 
hysterics. 

** What can I do,” exclaimed the wretched minister, 
appealing to us with his arms spread and without 
seeming to reflect on the singularity of our presence. 
** What shall I do.” 

Julia ran to a cupboard for the hartshorn, and I 
darted away in search of the doctor. He, poor man, 
seemed heartily rejoiced at an escape from the heart- 
broken Elizabeth, who departed for her room with 
her cheek reclining languidly on the shoulder of the 
affectionate Narissa, who waved her hand a la Siddons 
and besought the company not to allow this sudden 
attack of the heart to throw any chill on the general 
merriment; and the company cheerfully obeyed her 
dignified request, except the doctor, who understood my 
whisper and followed me out, leaving his bride stand- 
ing, very much astonished, entirely alone, at the head 
of a country dance which the gay quilters were just 
forming again. 

The doctor approached the disconsolate widow, 
who was still flinging her arms about and shuffling her 
feet on the hearth, deranging her cap ribbons and 
tearing out her false curls in the most frantic manner 
possible to conceive of—after various gentle questions 
to the patient herself which only made her worse 
than ever, the young man turned an appealing glance 
on Minister Brooks. The good divine spread out his 
hands, shook his head deprecatingly and said, in the 
innocence of his heart, ‘I don’t know indeed. I was 
talking to her about my approaching marriage when 
she began to exclaim against the sin of matrimony 
with a wife’s sister, and went into fits as you see her. 
Strange,” added the good man, musingly and folding 
his arms; ‘‘ strange how deep a root prejudice will 
sometimes take. I did not dream that doubts on this 
subject had crept into my little fold.” 

** Oh,” said the doctor, with a sudden smile, “ an- 
other disease of the heart! Julia, bring a tea-spoon.” 

It was very cruel of our young doctor, but he seemed 
to enjoy a pleasant delight in forcing open the poor 
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widow’s mouth and pouring that nauseous fluid 
into it. 

“There, that will bring her to, I fancy,” he said, 
corking the vial which he had drawn from his pocket. 
“Let her go to bed at once. That’s right, sir,” he 
added, nodding to Parson Brooks, who was taking up 
his hat and cloak, ‘‘ you had better leave us.” 

“No, no,” murmured the widow, faintly; ‘‘ one 
word, oh—” 

Parson Brooks did not hear her, but deliberately 
opened the out door. It fell to with a jar, and the 
invalid relapsed into fits again. But the second at- 
tack went off in bed. The widow prayed to be left 
alone, and we all returned to the dancing-room, just as 
Old Ben struck up “‘ The Cheat” witha degree of spirit 
unsurpassed by any thing he had played that evening. 

About eleven o’clock our company were cloaked 
and ready to depart. A whole regiment of sleighs 
were in motion before the house, and among them the 
little red extter which belonged to Widow Daniels, 
with an old bay horse in the thills, buried to the ears 
in a huge buffalo robe. 

Julia and I stood in the door watching our friends 
depart, when Cousin Rufus came through the gate 
with a whip in his hand, and pointed to the little horse 
and the red cutter. 

‘Get your things, girls—muffle up warm, and we 
will have a ride with the rest.” 

We darted up stairs, and down again, sprang into 
the cutter, made room for Cousin Rufus on the seat 
between us, and dashed off, with a double sleigh in 
front and the doctor trying to hold in his spirited 
horse behind. 

It was a glorious night—the sky a deep, clear blue, 
living with stars, and the snow heaped all around, like 
sifted pearls, freezing in masses. We left the doctor 
at his boarding house, and, before he could assist his 
bride from the sleigh, were out of sight. We hada 
swift horse, covered with bells, but an ugly animal to 
look upon, and with the gait of a Canada pony. I 
was watching the grotesque shadow which he made 
as we darted through the snow, and hoping that if 
Cousin Rufus even should attempt to delude me into a 
trip to New York State he would manage to elope 
with a little more fashionable turn-out, when some- 
thing by the road frightened our horse, he gave a sud- 
den plunge sideways and sent us headlong into the 
snow. I had much difficulty in forcing my way 
through the cushions and buflalo robe that had fallen 
upon me, and, when at last I did regain my feet, the 
first thing that met my glance was the sleigh with one 
runner in the air and the little horse panting, knee 
deep inthe snow. The next object was Julia Daniels, 
with her hood off and the star-light trembling over her 
pale face as it rested on the bosom of Cousin Rufus. 

‘Took up—in the name of Heaven, speak to me, 
my own, my best beloved—oh, Father of mercies, I 
have killed her! I, who loved her so—who would 
have died to save her a single pang!” 

It was Cousin Rufus—my cousin—talking in this 
heart-rending voice. I stood motionless in the snow 
and saw him press her to his heart, and kiss her pale 
lips wildly again and again. Having witnessed the 





manner in which deluded females usually receive such 
disappointments, twice that evening, I felt impera- 
tively called upon to faint away directly, or go into 
fits—at least to perpetrate some romantic pantomime 
which might recall the young man toa sense of his 
perfidy. But there was no convenience for fainting 
within reach. The night was cold as Greenland. I 
had found the snow remarkably uncomfortable as a 
couch once that evening, and if Cousin Rufus per- 
sisted in standing there with Julia in his arms, of 
course there was no one to break my fall though I 
swooned fifty times. So, all things considering, I 
drew my cloak close around me, and made it my duty 
to submit with dignified resignation. But sympathy— 
warm, generous sympathy was at work in my bosom. 
I thought of the widow—of Elizabeth with a feeling of 
kindred sorrow—almost of gentle envy, for their misery 
was free to indulge itself on a warm feather bed, be- 
neath a thickly wadded comfortable, but oh how deso- 
late I was—standing, frozen-hearted, in the snow, 
with an overturned sleigh and a shivering pony on 
one side, and Cousin Rufus folding Julia to his bosom 
on the other. 

In less than half an hour after we left the doctor at 
his own door our sleigh dashed up to it again. Julia 
was lying in my arms perfectly insensible; her temple 
had struck the sharp corner of a rock that protruded 
through the snow, and she gave no signs of life after. 

Cousin Rufus knocked franticly at the door, and 
called aloud for the doctor. A faint light shone from 
a window overhead, the shadow of a man moving 
within the chamber was flung on the muslin window- 
curtain, then the sash was flung up and the doctor put 
forth his head. 

**Come down, for Heaven’s sake, come down!” 
said Cousin Rufus; ‘ Miss Julia is hurt—dead, we 
fear !” 

** Drive home at once, I will follow in an instant,” 
said the doctor. 

‘** Now, now—there is no time to loose, get what 
medicine you want and jump in with us.” 

After a few moments’ delay, the physician appeared 
with his case of instruments, and in less than ten 
minutes Julia lay in her own chamber, still white as 
death and as insensible. We forgot our troubles in 
terror that night. Elizabeth, the widow and all. The 
kitchen fire was kindled up, hot baths in preparation, 
and frightened looking creatures glided sadly through 
the scene where merriment and music rang but an 
hour before. Toward morning, our patient was 
aroused from the torpor which had terrified us so. 
The doctor pronounced her out of danger ; and just as 
the sunshine broke rosily upon the snow two forlorn- 
looking objects, our young doctor and the writer of 
this melancholy narrative, might have been observed 
creeping gloomily up the lane toward our respective 
homes. 

Three weeks after our quilting frolic, Cousin Rufus 
went away to pursue his medical studies. He and 
Julia were privately engaged, and had been since the 
summer. ‘The verses were intended for her, and that 
curving line on the apple-tree—it was a J, deficient 
in the top flourish. 
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About three months after Cousin Rufus left us, the | cushion before him, and read, in a calm, clear voice, 
father of Mr. Ebenczer Smith died, and that interest- | the publishment of marriage between Mr. Ebenezer 


ing young gentleman came in possession of three large 
farms and a heavy amount in bank stocks by the mel- 
ancholy event. He still had a habit of crossing our 
meadow, and occasionally Julia took her work under 
the old apple-tree, even while I was absent at school ; 
she did not inform me of this in her letters, but when 
I came home at vacation. People who were ignorant 
of my friend’s engagement talked very confidently of 
a match in that quarter, which I answered with a fit 
of uncontrolable laughter. 

* Julia,” I said, that very afternoon—it was Satur- 
day and we had met to talk over old times—“ Julia, 
what do you think Mrs. Smith said at our house this 
morning ?” 

**T can’t tell, indeed—what was it ?” 

‘* Why—now don’t kill yourself with laughing, 
Julia—she said that—you—youw, Julia, were engaged 
to that double-ear’d, crooked-lip’d Ebenezer Smith. 
I wonder what Cousin Rufus would say to that!” 

It seemed to me that Julia did not enjoy this joke with 
the relish of former times, but I laughed so long and 
heartily at it myself that her unusual gravity passed 
almost unnoticed. 

The next day I wentto meeting. After the service, 
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Smith and Miss Julia Daniels. I almost started to 
my feet with surprise, and looked toward Widow 
Daniels’ pew. It was hers nolonger; in pious horror 
at the minister’s marriage with his wife’s sister, she 
had gone over to the Methodists about the time that a 
rich old bachelor of the society was appointed class- 
leader. No one looked astonished, no one smiled. 
It was certainly an expected event. 

Poor Cousin Rufus. That very Sabbath evening I 
was sitting at my chamber window, and saw the 
Methodist minister and Ebenezer Smith going down 
the lane toward the red farm-house. Ebenezer had 
white gloves on his great hands, the corner of a cam- 
bric handkerchief protruded from his coat pocket, and 
a vest of snowy Marseilles covered his bosom. 

Early the next morning, I went to the old chest, 
took out the quilt, laying ‘solitary and alone” at the 
bottom, and sent it down to the red farm-house, with 
my compliments to the bride; and the last time these 


-eyes ever fell upon my “‘rising sun,” it was on a 
| trundle-bed, radiating over the rising son of Mrs. 


Ebenezer Smith, who lay beneath it in the repose of 
infant innocence, with a double ear and a crooked 
mouth, the very moral and image of its papa. Bless 


Minister Brooks arose, spread a slip of paper on the its little heart ! 
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INDIAN SUMMER’S MORNING. 





BY GEORGE HILL. 





Ir was a morn in autumn; such as, ere 

The first snow falls, like a pleasant guest returns 
Once more to smile a bright but, till by birds 

Of spring-tones woke, perchance a last farewell. 
The web hung without motion from the tree ; 
The down, that-shaken from the thistle top 
Stood tiptoe, rose not into the still air ; 

And freighted with the caterpillar, rolled 

In her silk shroud, the willow leaf had dropped 
And lay at anchor on the pool, that seemed 

The thing it imaged, an inverted Heaven. 

The fox had to his covert slunk and left 

The cock to strut amid his dames secure, 

But the dew told where late his foot had been, 
And a low baying, where the far-off hills 

Rose wooded, that the hound was on his track. 
The eagle shook the hoar-frost from his wing 
And soaring faced a sun without a cloud, 

Yet of the brightness shorn and warmths that tempt 
The fly with sportive hum to quit his cell, 

And a faint haziness, as it had been 

A white, transparent veil flung o’er a nun 
Bending in worship at the altar, lent 

A deeper softness and solemnity 

To scenes, though gorgeous as the trains the East 





Sees sweep the bannered aisles that urn her kings, 





Yet sad as they ; woods, in whose fading pomp, 
Though summer cheered them with a lingering smile 
And hung upon their sheltered skirts, was read 

To her gay retinue a long farewell. 


Last in her presence, the shy star-flower had 
Tendered her sweets, and, with a blush, retired ; 
Her sapphire crown the gentian wore, but stood 
Tlourly prepared to cast her leaf and die ; 

The butterfly her wing bedropped with gold 

Had folded till the June rose-tree should bud ; 
The nymphs that haunt the river-marge and chant 
A drowsy song among the reeds, sat, each 

With her moist finger prest to her cold lip; 

The woodland thrush his pipe of many stops, 

No longer at Aurora’s window heard 

Long ere she left her bed, had closed, or made 

No more nor better music than the crow, 

The sentinel, that from the topmost bough 

Of an old oak whose frown imbrowned the dell, 
With ery discordant challenged my approach. 
Reaching a wood, I paused ; but only heard 

The nut, down shaken by the squirrel, drop, 

And tinklings of the falling leaves, the low, 

Faint sounds that knell them, by their fellow dead 
Of last year’s growth borne, dew-wept, to their graves. 
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REMINISCENCES OF GERMANY. 


NO. I1.—GERMAN COURTSHIP. 





BY FRANCIS J. GRUND. 





THE superficial tourist through Germany would not 
be likely to be struck with the fanciful and imagina- 
tive qualities of that unassuming people. There is 
less of the appearance of wealth, refinement and taste 
in that country than in any of the western portion of 
Europe. Their specimens of architecture, with the 
exception of some modern innovations in Munich and 
Berlin, are almost entirely confined to churches. The 
manners of the people are, to say the least of them, 
plain, even as regards the higher classes. The women 
are housewives, from the companion of the peasant or 
cit to the princess and queen, and filial piety is main- 
tained by the universal respect for age and the strong 
force of habit. Such a people one would hardly sup- 
pose to be gifted with the highest powers of the imagi- 
nation, and yet Germany is the country of Schiller, 
Goethe and Jean Paul Richter ! 

The Germans possess one distinguishing trait of 
character—which is contentedness. Their frugality 
is proverbial, and their patience in supporting afflic- 
tion, of whatever nature, a model of Christian forti- 
tude. No other people could have borne, for more 
than twenty years, the oppressions of the French 
usurper, no other could have been overrun by Huns, 
Turks, Swedes, Spaniards and French, and preserved 
the national simplicity of its manners. The lower 
classes have even preserved their national dress and 
all those peculiarities which lend to provincialism a 
poetic character. 

The women of Germany are, in general, not so 
handsome as those of England or the United States. 
To the north they are usually of a light complexion, 
with a profusion of sandy hair, blue eyes, and a little 
inclined to fatness. To the south black eyes and black 
hair are not uncommon ; though the features and com- 
plexions are still those of a northern people. The 
national costume is not always becoming, except in 
the mountainous districts of Upper Austria, the Tyrol 
and Bavaria; and the higher classes themselves do 
not often succeed in their imitation ef French fashions. 
French milliners are as much in requisition in Ger- 
many as in Philadelphia; but not nearly as much 
encouraged. The wardrobe of the grandmother gene- 
rally descends to the grandchild; and a girl is badly 
provided if the stock of house-linen she receives from 
her mother on her wedding-day does not last her till 
the marriage of her eldest daughter. Such a thing as 
waste is unknown; and there are few instances of the 
substance of a thing being sacrificed to the appearance 
of it. I shall, in this respect, never forget the remark 
of Mrs. L—b, a distant relation of Lord M—e. “ My 
son,” she said, ‘is heir to a very incumbered estate ; 


and I mean, the moment he leaves Cambridge, to 
marry him to some German woman. With his dis- 
position he would squander any English fortune, un- 
less he had some one to take care of it.” The good 
lady was right; but the best housewives are not 
always the most agreeable companions. 

German women live less for society than either 
French or English; and being less fond of admiration, 
it is not unfrequent for them to entertain a sincere 
friendship for one another. They have their coffee 
and tea parties, and their converzationt, composed 
sometimes entirely of persons of their own sex; and 
they allow, on the other hand, the same innocent re- 
creations tothe men. It is only among the highest 
classes of society, where French manners prevail, 
that women held a rank similar to that of our own. 

The want of all social illusions, the constant habit 
of passing for what they really are, and. the absence 
of even the desire of extending their influence beyond 
the domestic circle, give to the women of Germany 
an appearance of plainness, and to German society a 
monotony which one would feel inclined to call insipid, 
were it not that the absence of restraint and the 
cordial sincerity which springs from it, make society 
so near like home as to supply, by the affections, the 
apparent want of elegance and refinement. Germany 
may be called the land of reality in social intercourse, 
and of fiction in philosophy, politics and religion. The 
illusions, banished from real life, have taken refuge 
under the imagination, and there created an ideal 
world, richer by far, if not brighter, than all that 
reality could offer. And there is this, too, about the 
Germans, that they are nothing by halves; they are 
either so frightfully real as to appear to be governed 
by nothing but the laws of gravity; or so entirely 
imaginative as to be constantly walking in the clouds. 
The former applies to the mass, the latter to the edu- 
cated in general. 

This entirety of character in the Germans is the 
cause of much originality in the men, and of many 
excellent habits in the women. German writers and 
artists are almost wholly free from mannerism ; each 
being wrapped up in his subject, and obeying the in- 
dividual call within. As Schiller says— 

‘¢ Est ist nicht draussen, da sucht es der Thor : 
Est ist in dir, du bringst es hervor !””* 

Goethe, though the most intolerable aristocrat among 
the literati, pronounced these remarkable words in his 
“ Torquato Tasso:” “If the artist’s posterity shall 
enjoy him, his cotemporaries must forget him.” The 


* “It is not without, there the fool seeks it ; 





It is in thee, thou producest it.” 
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very idea that any one living should undertake to judge 
him, gave him an unpleasant sensation, and he never 
forgave Schlegel for instituting a comparison between 
him and Ludwig Tieck. He would not allow his 
name to be mentioned in connection with any one, and 
assumed always an air of condescension when men of 
celebrity called on him. He commenced his unex- 
ampled career as the intellectual ruler of his country, 
and perhaps his age, with a dramatic work of the ro- 
mantic school ;* but when he found that he was likely 
to create a school of romantic literature, he at once 
ascended the classic pedestal, in his ‘ Iphigenia in 
Tauris,’”’ where, like a marble statue of Praxiteles, he 
remained until his death. 

Jean Paul Richter, the prince of sentimentality and 
universal love, avowed, in the preface to his ‘‘ Aés- 
thetics,” his unmitigated contempt for the public, for 
whom no decent man would ever write. Mozart, 
when the first representation of his Don Giovanni, 
in Vienna, turned out a complete failure, calmly re- 
marked, ‘“‘I knew they would not understand me at 
first ;” and when the same opera produced the most 
rapturous applause, in Prague, he merely shrugged 
his shoulders, observing that there they understood. 
him a little better. Beethoven thought no one worthy 
of his company but Kanne, the editor of the Musical 
Gazette of Vienna, and could hardly be prevailed upon 
to be civil to his audience. When leading an Oratorio, 
he stooped to every adagio, gesticulated with hands 
and feet at an allegro, drew himself gradually up until 
he stood on tiptoe during the crescendo; but re- 
mained perfectly insensible to the ‘ dravo !” “ bravis- 
stmo!” “splendid!” ‘“ magnificent!” “ divine! !” 
“infinite !!!’? which rang from all parts of the house. 
He required to be led forward by a manager, and even 
then he could not be dragged quite to the middle of the 
proscenium to make his bow, though the emperor’s 
family were present, and the boxes exhibited a galaxy 
of nobles. His friend Kanne, the only person with 
whom he was ever intimate, had written an excellent 
work on the history of music, and was himself a re- 
spectable composer; but ke quarreled with his pub- 
lisher and tore up the manuscript, “‘ because,’”’ he said, 
‘it was much too good for mankind to enjoy it.” 

With the exception of this universal disregard of 
approbation, based on the intrinsic merit of the arts, I 
might go on citing the peculiarities of eminent Ger- 
mans until exhausting the catalogue, without fear of 
describing twice the same character. They are as 
diversified as fancy and imegination can make them ; 
but with regard to the women the case is quite the op- 
posite. They have but one aspiration and one senti- 
ment that pervades them—love, which, in a German 
woman, is synonymous with devotion, in the widest 
acceptation of the word. ‘The universality of that 
sentiment, and the source from which it springs, have 
created a sort of pattern of the tender affections from 
which few women vary, and which is revered by the 
men in the abstract. From it is derived, in the most 
logical manner, that beaw ideal of the physical and 
moral charms of a woman which exists in every young 
man’s mind; and the aerial prototype of Eve’s pos- 

* “ Goetz of Berlichingen with the Iron Hand.” 








terity being once completed, he is ready to apply his 
abstract knowledge to the first respectable case that 
presents itself in practice. And so vivid is this ideal 
conception of the youths of Germany, that it frequently 
reduces the real objects of their love—the beings in 
time and space to which their notions apply—to mere 
circumstances. To this peculiarity Voltaire probably 
alluded when he made the Parisian lady ask Candide 
how he happened to fall in love with Konigonda. ‘I 
could not help it,” he replied, ‘‘ I picked up her hand- 
kerchief.” ‘* You shall! pick up something much more 
valuable.” +--+ ‘ And do you still love Konigonda ?” 
‘Yes, madame, as much as ever.” I know no better 
picture of German afiection. The master passion has 
no particular location in the heart; it is, like the elec- 
tromagnetic fluid, distributed over the whole body, and 
affects, in no small degree, the intellectual faculties. 
A German loves with his whole being, or, as Goethe 
expresses it, with the essence of his being, and hence 
the immutability of his affections after they are once 
fixed. His theory is then complete, the problem is 
solved, and he may devote himself again—to his 
literary and scientific pursuits. 

With so ideal and, at the same time, practical a 
people as the Germans, the very idea of flirtation 
must be held in abhorrence. Flirtations, in fact, are 
the peculiar creation of English society, from which 
they have been copied into ours. With us they 
generally denote the efforts of wooden butterflies to 
dance round a lit candle, but in England they mean 
something much more significant. They are the 
preludes to real life, the usual distinguishments of 
fashionable society—the arts of love reduced to a 
science of warfare, on which another Carnot might 
write a treatise ‘‘ sur la défense des places fortes.” 
They do not consist in the innocent coquetry of the 
sex, Which Buffon observed even in doves, bui ina 
regular system of attacks and defences, and in the 
strategical selection of positions. Others have com- 
pared them to mere sham-fights, by which the parties 
are practicing their skill for a real war in another 
quarter. But, in whatever light we may view them, 
they are a miserable trifling with the affections; render- 


| ing the heart callous, and accustoming the ear so much 


to the false notes of disco: dant instruments, as to render 
it by degrees insensible to true harmony. 

The galanterte of the French is, on account of its 
very levity, less mischievous. It is divided between 
so many Objects, and is so strictly governed by etiquette, 
that it seldom assumes a serious aspect. When it 
does, it is no longer galanterie, but belongs to a difler- 
ent category. 

In Germany flirtations are entirely unknown, and 
galanterie taught only by French governesses. But 
there is such a thing as Platonic love—at least among 
the women. ‘‘ What is Platonic love?” asked a lady 
once. ‘It’s no love at all,” replied a French woman. 
“OQ yes,” observed a German, “ it zs love, but that 
which forgets itself in its devotion to its object.” 
This agrees perfectly with my own observation; for 
wherever I saw a German in love, it was either with 
a beau ideal, which is certainly the most disinterested 


| kind of love, or with some real person endowed, in 
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his imagination, with the qualities of his beau ztdeal. 


mind,” which, as it sunk and rose, caused the ebb and 
tide in his affection. On the part of women, however, 
love is much more substantial ; though it has nothing 
in common with what in other countries is called 
passion. The word love (Leebe) is, in the German 
language, incapable of being misconstrued into any 
thing merely passionate. ‘‘ We are not the children 
of passion,” says Menzel, in his. “‘ History of the Ger- 
mans,”’ ‘‘ but those of Jove, in the strictest sense of the 
word.” When the old Sexons emigrated to England, 
they took with them the masculine qualities of the 
race—will, perseverance, and action—and left to Ger- 
many the feminine qualities, such as feeling, devotion, 
enthusiasm for the arts, and a strong sense of equity— 
not of right. England and Germany, Anglo-Saxons 
and Saxons, are to each other as the positive and nega- 
tive poles of the magnet. 

The English phrase of “ falling in love,” which the 
French translate ‘‘ she has turned his head,” (e/e Lez 
a tourné la téte) cannot be expressed in the elaborate 
philosophical language of the Germans by an idiom ; 
but is rendered by the paraphrase, er hat sich tn sie 
verliebt, which, literally translated, means, ‘ he has 
loved himself in her.” The verb lieben (to love) is 
always taken in the pure sense, and sich verlieben, 
(to love one’s self in another person) denotes the 
evanescent passion; a distinction, I believe, of which 
any language might be proud. 

The love of a German woman resembles the chaste, 
trembling moonbeams, rather than the noonday sun 
reflected from a prism. It is a sort of magic, by which 
her individual existence is merged in that of her lover, 
independent of all external circumstances. Schiller 
describes the effect of Laura touching the piano, as 
similar to some supernatural power ‘ wrenching his 
soul from the tissue of a thousand nerves.”’* 

Kotzebue, in ridiculing the sentimentality of the 
Germans, introduces into one of his plays a Pacha, 
who, being converted to Christianity, opens his Harem 
and emancipates his female slaves. Each of them 
has some particular words of thanks, and some trifle 
by way of remembrance, to bestow upon him, until 
the German girl hands him a withered rose. ‘ Take 
it,” she says, ‘‘as a token of my gratitude; it has 
faded on my breast.” 

Scott and Bulwer, I imagine, have largely drawn 
from the fountain of German poetic literature—the 
heart; for, in many of their female pictures, I recognize 
my old German acquaintances. But the latter is mis- 
taken when, in an article published some time ago in 
the Edinburgh Review, he says, ‘f Scott took lead and 
changed it into silver.” Scott took the real precious 
ore, as it grows, three hundred fathoms deep, in the 
primitive mountains of Saxony, and added to it nothing 
but the polish. 

But I have already written a dissertation rather 
than a story of German courtship, and it is time that I. 
should confine myself more closely to my subject. 

* “Ich erbebe zwischen Tod and Leben 


Machtig, wie von tousand Nervgeweben 
Seelen fordert Philadephia.” 


But, the fact is, it is difficult to describe what is usually 
invisible—a thing which has but a phychological ex- 
istence, and not a real one. The Germans love in- 
wardly, and treasure up their affections as they would 
gold. A German woman will make you rich, if you 
have the patience to be long enough the recipient of 
her bounty; for she will hand you every minute of 
the day—a bright new penny, and will have enough 
left, on her death bed, to bequeath you a handsome 
fortune. And do not scorn her gifts; for she will ask 
nothing in return, and bestow upon you the same smile 
when her eye is sealed in death as when she first told 
you that she loved you. 

But I remember a case in point—a real German 
courtship, at least as far as the woman is concerned ; 
and it is a case in high life—a proof that the French 
adage ‘‘i/s s’aiment comme les pauvres’’ does not apply 
to Germany. Count S——y—the same whose name 
is known throughout Europe as that of ‘‘ the Hungarian 
patriot’ —who has done so much for the improvement 
of his country, who is the founder of the academy of 
science and languages at Pesth, and the projector of 
the steam navigation on the Danube—was a pert 
young boy, when he first beheld the large blue eyes 
and the golden locks of Fraulein (the German lan- 
guage has no other term for miss or maid than “ young 
r woman”) von She was beautiful, highly con- 
nected and wealthy; he was a cadet in the Noble 
Guards of the emperor, with rather more debts than 
ducats in his money chest. But he was handsome, 
daring, and full of spirits, and he had such a happy 
way of vowing eternal faith to her that she believed 
him and promised the like in return. There was now 
nothing wanting to their earthly felicity but the age 
required by the law for their union, and the consent 
of their respective parents. The soldier’s father and 
mother were ready to pronounce the blessing, for the 
young lady was an heiress; but /er father gave her but 
the choice between Count K. and a convent. 

What was to be done under the circumstances? 
Filial piety demanded obedience to her parents. An 
elopement with a cadet of huzzars would have de- 
stroyed her reputation, and barred his advancement in 
life. Here, then, was the point at which their love 
required a mutual sacrifice. ‘The young Hussar swore 
he loved Mathilda Platonically; she could only be 
made happy by his promotion; each party, therefore, 
was determined to sacrifice its own happiness to the 
quiet of the other. A mute squeeze of the hand, a 
long kiss, a last embrace, and off went the young 
huzzar, like Max Piccolomini in Schiller’s Wallen- 
stein, to seek death, or reputation sufficient to be 
worthy of his bride. For they swore before they 
separated that no distance should sever them, and 
no bonds in heaven or earth destroy the everiasting 
harmony of their souls. He soon changed the service 
of the guards for that of the line, joined the allied 
armies in the campaign of 1813, and, on the fields of 
Culm, Leipsic and Hanau, earned the cross of St. 
Leopold, and the rank of captain. 

His bride, in the mean time, was placed in the most 
agonizing dilemma. Her father insisted on her marry- 
ing Count K , or on her taking the veil. The poor 
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girl was driven to despair. In vain did she confess 
her affection for the soldier, in vain did she declare to 
Count K—— that she could not love him, that her 
heart belonged to another, that even in case of her 
marrying he would possess nothing but the counter- 
feit of her existence. Her wooer and her father re- 
mained inexorable. At last she requested but six 
months’ delay, during which Count S——y, rather 
than see his beaw ideal shut up in a convent, inter- 
ceded in behalf of his rival, and induced her to marry 
him, on condition to be spiritually his own. 

The ancestral halls of the Barons of F——n were 
exhibiting the merry scene of a nuptial festival. The 
dark Gothic rooms were lit up with a thousand tapers, 
throwing their magic light on a motley crowd of the 
proudest and most chivalric nobles of Austria, while 
the loud and maddening notes of the clarion which 
drowned every individual voice, hurried the dancers 
irresistibly along through the mystic mazes of the 
waltz. Who would have thought this the scene of 
unspeakable wretchedness, and utter despair? Count 
K—— held the trembling hand of his pale bride, and 
beside him stood, with calm resignation, the Platonic 
lover, with his heart lacerated not on his but on her ac- 
count. And as the bashful bride lifted up the fringed 
curtains of her eyes and beheld him to whom her first 
vows were pledged, she renewed silently her oath of 
fidelity which no ties that she could form should ever 
break. As his eyes met hers her thoughts became 
manifest to his mind, and, three times happier than 
the groom, he hurried home—to his barracks. 

Two years had passed, and the Countess K—— had 
become the mother of a lovely daughter, when Count 
S——y, who, in the mean time, had resigned his com- 
mission in the army and repaired to London for the 
purpose of studying the improvements in steam navi- 
gation, received the news of the demise of her hus- 
band. The time of her marriage seemed now to have 
been but an indivisible moment—a mere dream that 
had disturbed his imagination and interrupted his real 
happiness. Mathilda was again free to dispose of her 
hand; her father’s speli was broken. Though the 
world might call her widow, to his fancy she was 
still the blushing maid to whom his love was plighted. 
Now was the time to overcome all obstacles—to 
acquire a name in his country, and to be ranked 
among her first patriots and statesmen. He had the 
power of making himself worthy of her, and he re- 
solved to do so. He now meditated nothing less than 
the development of the immense resources of a large 
and valuable portion of the Austrian monarchy ; to 
connect Vienna by means of steamboat navigation 
with the Black Sea and Constantinople ; and to make 
the Danube the route from the Rhine to the Dardanels. 
English machinists were invited to Pesth and Vienna, 
and, in a short time, the route from the latter place to 
Presburg, and thence to Pesth was completed, which 
was soon extended to Constantinople. But to be not 
merely the author of commercial improvements, he 
created, with a society of patriots, the academy of 
the Hungarian language, which is almost as richly 
endowed as that of Paris, and at the succeeding diet 
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proposed the abolition of the feudal tenures in Hun- 
gary. 

His name was now inevery mouth. Prince Mether- 
nich himself invited him to Vienna to confer with him 
on the changes that were to be made in the Hungarian 
constitution. "Wherever he showed himself in public 
he was greeted with loud huzzahs, and he was now 
hurrying to the capital to fly into the arms of his Ma- 
thilda. Alas! she had long ago given up the hope of 
again clasping him to her breast. How could she 
suppose that in the career of ambition which he had 
now struck out for himself, he would remember her. 
A thousand noble familes would now be proud of an 
alliance with him, and hers, in the mean time, had 
grown poor by extravagance. She knew he was 
coming to. Vienna, as a true and faithful knight, to re- 
deem his pledge. But was it fair now to hold him to 
his word? Did he not once sacrifice his happiness to 
her quiet, and could she now do less than prove to 
him that her love was equally generous? The young 
princess of D——n was known to admire the Count, 
and to remove every obstacle to so advantageous a 
connection, she resolved, with that disinterested de- 
votion peculiar to her sex, to bestow her hand on 
Baron 

When the Count arrived in Vienna, he found him- 
self again as free as when he was a cadet in the 
noble guards, but his heart was still the same. No 
reproach, no complaint fell from his lips. He felt that 
his Mathilda had made herself wretched on his ac- 
count—that she had willingly resigned herself to 
misery to open the gates of happiness, as she con- 
strued it, to her lover. There was, however, still a 
hope, and to this he clung, like the shipwrecked 
mariner to the rock on which his bark was dashed to 
pieces. Baron C——y, Mathilda’s new husband, was 
past fifty, and suffering severely from the gout. But 
no !—he would not give room to such a thought. His 
country should be his bride ; Mathilda but his protect- 
ing angel. *IT was she who had first woke his slum- 
bering genius—’t was she who saw it quicken into 
life, and she, therefore, should watch over and guide 
its application. He left Vienna with the firm resolve 
not to return thither again. She should only be present 
to his mind. All the favor he longed for that she 
could bestow, and which he ventured to express in a 
letter, was to have her first son named after him. 
This prayer was granted by Mathilda and her hus- 
band, and in return for it the count settled his fortune 
on the boy. 





In 1836, Mr. P——t, cousin to the member of par- 
liament for and author of a very clever work 
on Hungary, General T——1I, of the army, 
and myself were invited at Pesth to the nuptial fes- 
tivities of the proudest and most enthusiastically be- 
loved nobleman in the kingdom. It was the marriage 
of Count S——y with Mathilda, the widow of the late 
Baron Though the mother of eight children, 
she was still a handsome woman; and when her eyes 
met those of her bridegroom they kindled up with youth- 
ful fire, as they were wont to do when she was a heed- 
less young girl, and he the dashing Hungarian hussar. 
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THE BARON’S RIDE. 





BY F. M. WYNKOOP. 





THE setting sun had shed its rays o’er streamlet and o’er 
moor, 

As the bold and stern old baronet rode to his postern door ; 

A cold and proud old man was he, though a kind and loving 
sire, 

And the winter of his days burned bright with the heart’s 
warming fire. 


Loud rung his hasty summons out upon his castle gate, 

And wrothful waxed his ready ire that serf should make 
him wait ; 

Ho, laggards! ho, seneschal! ho! is this the way ye dare 

To keep your sovereign master from out his rightful lair ? 


Then grimly laughed the sturdy knight at his own homely 
jest, 

For well he loved to term himself the lion on his crest ; 

A name his flashing brand had earned in many a bloody 
fight, 

Ere yet the frosts of age had chilled the sinews of his might. 


His summons still unanswered, fierce burst his smothered 
rage, 

“ God’s malison upon the knaves! Ho! get ye down, sir 
page! 

And try me well this postern gate, for, by my knightly word, 

I’ll hang the warder who thus dares to tamper with his 
lord.” 


The squire sprung lightly from his barb, and marveled he 
right sore, 

That at his touch swung inwardly the heavy oaken door ; 

Whilst dashing past the wildered boy with reckless, hasty 
speed, 

Into the court the fierce old knight spurred on his gallant 
steed. 


His eye took in the scene at once; stretched in the outer 
yard, 

The brave old porter, cold in death, had fallen at his ward ; 

His hand still grasped his heavy axe, whilst on his aged 
face 

The frown of fierce defying scorn still held its gloomy place. 


Dismounted from his noble steed, the baron’s fearful look 

Flashed o’er the scene, whilst every joint with strong con- 
vulsion shook ; 

The dark red spot upon his brow told anger strong and deep, 

And his teeth churned out, in fury dire, the white foam on 
his lip. 


He strode into his banquet hall—upon the slippery floor 

The bodies of his vassals true lay stiffening in their gore ; 

Whilst in the centre of the board, pinned by a dagger’s 
blade, 

A billet caught the old man’s eye, which hastily he read. 


One moment glanced his rapid gaze across that fearful 
scroll, 

The next, a cloud of agony swept o’er the old man’s soul— 

The bright young daughter of his house had from his halls 
been torn 


* By ruthless hand of craven lord, with knightly faith for- 


sworn. 





He tore his falchion from its sheath and drove it in the floor, 

Then kneeling low before its cross, a solemn vow he swore, 

That food nor drink should cross his lips, or sleep his body 
know, 

Until its blade found, reeking hot, the bosom of his foe. 


He rose from off his bended knee and kissed the holy sign, 

Upon his brow the desperate thought was traced in many a 
line: 

Calmly and coldly, yet with tone as hollow as the grave, 

He bade his squire the country rouse and follow on to save. 


Then striding to his castle yard, he vaulted on his steed, 

The mettled barb which never yet had failed him in his 
need, 

And bending low his nodding plume he passed beneath the 
gate, 

Which ne’er to him, in war or peace, had seemed so deso- 
late. 


Oh fearful in its blighting power is grief unto the stern, 

When wo with manhood struggles hard the lofty heart to 
burn, 

There is no sorrow on this earth, no agony more drear, 

Than that which dims the strong man’s eye with grief’s 
first scalding tear. 


*T was midnight—darkness hung upon the bosom of the 
moor, 

The stars, enveloped in the gloom, gave out their light no 
more ; 

*T was midnight—many a weary mile the baron’s horse 
had passed, 

Yet rapidly he thundered on, nor back his vision cast. 


A stillness dwelt upon the plain—no whisper on the air, 

Naught but the clatter of the hoofs to break the silence 
there ; 

Naught but the shiver of the sheath, the rider’s hoarse- 
drawn breath, 

To mark his grim and stalwart form the messenger of death. 


A sound upon the rising breeze! the baron’s brow grew 
black, 

For well he knew his course was now upon the spoiler’s 
track ; 

A sound upon the rising breeze! the clatter of his horse 

Reaches the ear, and every man has halted in his course. 


A moment, and the baron paused to let his charger breathe, 

A moment, and his ready blade sprung flashing from its 
sheath ; 

Then bending low, with murmured prayer, down to his 
charger’s mane, 

He braced him for the coming fight, and thundered on 
again. 


Like the wild, tempest-driven storm across the brow of 
night, 

Like lightning’s rapid, flashing course on dashed the brave 
old knight ; 

And not a sound escaped his lips, no signal told his wrath, 

Until his trusty glaive had swept the foremost from his 


path. 
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Then high above the battle-din the warrior’s cry rang out, 

And quailed the craven coward foe at that remembered 
shout ; 

‘¢ A lion to the rescue! Ho! villains, I have ye now! 

Where is your leader, dare he stand to bide an old man’s 
blow 2?” 


Swords flashed around, blade clashed on blade, and ere a 
minute passed Aa 

Four sturdy vassals on the sward were gasping out their 
last ; 

Whilst wheeling round the startled rest with rapid skillful 
blow, 

The brave old@varrior fearfully beat back the gathered 
foe. 


Now God protect the veteran ! full twenty falchions gleam 

Above his head ; for waking now as from a fearful dream, 

The wildered band with zealous blow upon the baron burst, 

And strive with eager, anxious hate to reach his heart the 
first. 





There was no coward shrinking then—no failing in Ais 
hand, 

But quicker, sterner, deadlier, rung on his heavy brand ; 

For in the centre of the throng, borne by the craven knight, 

His daughter’s pale and lifeless form broke on his anxious 
sight. 


A fearful leap, a sweeping blow, and down through helm 
and head, 

E’en to the throat that flashing blade its deadly errand sped, 

And as the foe bent ’neath the stroke the baron’s powerful 
grasp 

Rescued the loved and cherished one from out his dying 
clasp. 


A fierce wild shout, a trampling sound, and now the strife 
1s O’er, 

For headed by the baron’s page his trusty vassals pour, 

Like a wild, sweeping hurricane upon the coward foe, 

Who feared to meet that whirlwind charge, and fled with- 
out a blow. 





THE PIOUS SISTER. 





BY JUDGE CONRAD. 





Think not the good, 


The gentle deeds of mercy thou hast done 
Shall die forgotten all. Rowe. 


Why, what ’s the world but a wide charnel-house ? 
Its dead, if not renewed, would swell the globe 
Beyond the grasp of thought, and force the spheres, 
Struggling in mazy masses, into chaos. 

Death is our life: we live, and live again, 

Rising upon our dust. Alas! that life 

Knows but one parent—death! For all we are 
And all we hope, spring from the grave. The Past, 
The wizard giant stalking ’mid the tombs 

Of centuries, points but to dust. And if 

All nature moulders thus, until the heel 

Can press no dust that is not of its kind, 

Why what is life? If given for earth alone, 

Better not given. Believe itnot! Come with me 
Unto death’s chosen temple. Misery keeps 

His skeleton orgies here. Couch answers couch 
With the death-rattle. Pale despair clings close 
To the cold breast that knows no other friend. 
And yet the heaven-winged hope that mocks at ill 
Is bolder here than ina palace. See 

The gentle sister of a gentle sect ! 

A form would craze a Phidias, and a face 
Brighter than dream-sick fancy limns, in love, 
And yet a kneeler by a lazar couch ! 

Is itan angel? Ay, for Heaven can fling 

O’er the pure heart that which makes earth a heaven, 
Plucks pearls from life’s dark depths, and from the grave 
Wins smiles as from a setting summer sun. 

For grief is but a shaded joy, and life, 

Without it, were a dreamless sleep. What bliss 

Hath more of heaven than that which thrills the heart 
Of that pale sister! May I sketch the scene? 

She knelt beside his couch. Her fair, slight hands 
Were clasped upon her breast ; and from her lips 

Her spirit’s prayer broke murmuringly. Her eyes, 








Large, dark, and trembling in their liquid light, 

Were turned to heaven, in tears ; and through her frame 
The panic of a moment chilly ran. 

°T was but a moment ; and again she rose 

And bent her form above the bed of torture, 

Like the meek lily o’er the troubled wave. 

Her eye was brighter, and her brow more calm, 

As, with untrembling hand, but pallid cheek, 

She ministered unto him. He was dying. 

The pestilence had smitten him: and he, 

Like to a parchment shriveled in the flame, 

Withered and shrunk beneath it. His fair brow 

Grew black and blasted ; and where smiles had played, 
Torror, despair and agony sat throned. 

His frame, knotted and writhed, lay an unsightly lump, 
Wrung with unearthly tortures ; and his soul 
Struggled with death, in shrieks, and howls, and curses. 
Men veiled their eyes and fled. Yet she stood there,— 
Still sweetly calm and unappalled, she stood. 
Her soft hand smoothed his torture-wrinkled brow, 
And held the cool draught to his fevered lips. 

Her sweet voice blessed him; and his soul grew calm. 
Death was upon him, black and hideous death, 
Rending his vitals with a hand of flame, 

And wrenching nerves, and knitting sinews up 

With iron fingers :—yet his soul grew calm, 

And while ber voice in angel accents spoke, 

Rose, with her prayers to heaven! One look she gave: 
He laid—a blackening, foul and hideous corse ! 

With sickening heart, the pure one turned away— 

To bend her, fainting, o’er another couch. 

Who would not give a life—a life made rich 

By all that fancy craves—to win the thoughts, 

By seraphs fanned, which waked that night the smile 
That, on her pillow, told she dreamed of Heaven ! 
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THE CAVERN IN THE SNOW, 


OR THE MONKS AND THE MAIDEN. 


A TALE OF ST. BERNARD. 





BY K. M., PHILADELPHIA. % 





A friend to pogs, for they are honest creatures, 
And ne’er betray their masters, never fawn 
On any that they love not. 
WELL MET, FRIEND! Otway. 


Tue day was cold even for the frozen St. Bernard. 
A sudden and unexpected change in the state of the 
weather had arrested, in their progress over Mont- 
joux, an unusual number of travelers ; who, but for the 
considerate liberality of Bernard of Menthon, would 
not have found on this frozen elevation the hospitiwm 
in which they were assembled. 

In the middle of the tenth century, thousands of 
French and German pilgrims, following the route of 
the great Hannibal, and encountering equal hardships, 
found their way into Italy, by a pathway which extends 
from the Lake of Geneva to the Valley of Aosta. At 
this latter place, Bernard, a Savoyard, archdeacon of 
its church, was afforded by position a good opportunity 
of witnessing the wondrous adventures and keen suf- 
ferings of the travelers to the seat of papal christendom. 
Possessed of adequate means, and a liberal disposition, 
the archdeacon, afterward canonized as St. Bernard, 
built on two eminences of Mont-joux hospitia for the 
reception and refreshment of pilgrims and travelers 
From this circumstance, the monasteries, and after- 
ward the mountains themselves, were called Little 
and Great St. Bernard. 

It was on the highest of these hills, eight thousand 
feet above the level of the Mediterranean, that the 
group of travelers already mentioned clustered 
around the massive fire-place of the great hall of 
the monastery. Their varied manners and diver- 
sified habiliments bespoke them of many and dis- 
tant countries. On one side of the then huge and | 
open hearth-place stood a group of English people, | 
known at a glance by their unbecoming costume, | 
stooping shoulders and large hands and feet, as well | 
as by a cold reserve and loud intonation. They were | 
surrounded by curs of every degree, spaniels, pointers, 

hounds and mastifis, to keep peace between which 
and the rough dogs of the hospice, occupied no small 
share of their attention, and called forth not a few of 
the expletives and interjections which have obtained 
for that ubiquitous people the epithet or sobriquet of 
Monsieur G— D—. The English are always liberal | 
in their appreciation of services, yet too often exces- | 
sive ezigeants ; and this group of them was remark- 
able for frequent calls on the attention of the menials 
of the house, and for the facility with which they | 
governed the movements of the domestics. 





On the opposite side of the fire-place was arranged 
a party, apparently French. Although attired to a 
miracle for the arduous journey over the Alps, their 
costume was remarkable for its neatness and taste. 
Males and females were alike careful in the disposi- 
tion of colors; and wherever, on the rustic traveling 
dress, an ornament would not be glaring or ill-placed, 
was found some decoration, to indicate that ceaseless 
regard to personal appearance which characterizes 
the Frenchman of every age and all climates. Their 
chief amusement—for French people always find 
amusement—consisted in watching their English 
neighbors, and smiling and shrugging shoulders, as 
Mons. Jean Boule displayed in the broadest charac- 
ters his insular peculiarities. Between these two 
antipodal parties, in front of a forest of blazing logs, 
might be seen Turks, Russians, Spaniards and Italians, 
with a sprinkling of Germans. All were equally wel- 
come to the kind people of the hospice, and any dis- 
tinction made there, seemed to be founded on the 
presumption of the English, the then acknowledged 
supremacy of the French and the modest deportment 
of the others. 

Every where around the centre of heat, lay in lazy 
slumber a number of huge rough dogs, whose broad 
muzzles and shaggy coats gave them, as they reposed, 
a wild and fierce expression, which instantly dis- 
appeared as they opened their large, mild eyes, and 
assumed a look of even child-like gentleness. One 
might suppose that Nature, ever so just in expression, 
had for once indulged in an incongruity, and given to 
the gentlest of animals strong sinews and long fangs, 
insusceptibie of practical application. In a word, she 
seemed to have nullified utility by irrational contrasts. 
This appeared the more probable when the bustling 
attendants and rude strangers drove them away, or 
hurt them by treading on extended feet or tails. 

Now and then the maronnier of the establishment, 


_ calling particular dogs by name, suspended a wine flask 
_ tothe neck and a stout cloak to the girdle, and pointing 


to the door, intimated his wish that they should sally 


_ forth to meet the contingencies of the road. Others, 
_ just arrived, were divested of their habiliments, or, 
_ returning without them, gave occasion to a mission of 


bipeds under the guidance of the same dogs, who, 


| though cold and wearied, seemed entirely willing, 
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nay, solicitous, to start out again into the freezing 
air. 

It was singularly agreeable to one so fond of dogs 
as I, to witness these changes of guard, as the faithful 
and hardy animals, instinct with reason and humanity, 
sallied forth to reconnoitre the wild pathways of the 
Alps, to succor lost or enfeebled travelers. In my 
forest-home, in the New World, my young imagina- 
tion had often dwelt with delight but doubt on the 
strange stories of the miraculous instinct, wondrous 
devotion and collected courage of these four-footed 
brothers of charity; but I now saw realized even 
more than I had been told. 

Among the sleeping animals, I was particularly 
attracted by the great size and beautiful proportions 
of one which lay at the feet of a young lady of the 
French party; and which now and then raised his 
huge face to hers, as he responded to her claims on 
his attention. I could not help admiring—I was young 
then—the gracefulness of her kindness to that dog, 
and both I and the quadruped seemed to be fascinated 
by the silver tones of her gentle voice, and fastened 
our eyes on hers whenever she spoke to him. Tome 
she spoke not; but without much regard to the com- 
fort or convenience of Turk or German, or Spaniard, 
I found myself gradually lessening the distance from 
the—the—dog! He was a very fine dog, and I longed 
to say so to the lady; but I had some English blood in 
my veins and that made me bashful or awkward. 
Stull the Turks and Italians did not think me that, 
although my movements persuaded them that I was 
this, and Tartar gutturals and Neapolitan liquids ex- 
pressed equally well their disapprobation of my salta- 
tory progress across the hall. 

At length I made good my position, and persuaded 
myself that I was delighted at being able to speak to 
and pat the dog; though I could not help observing 
hat in consequence of wishing to see what the lady 
thought of him, I did not always succeed in placing my 
hand exactly on his head. The lady smiled, but the 
dog paid no more attention to my caresses than he 
would have done to those of the Turk; although the 
least movement or word of the lady seemed to have 
for him aspecial charm. I did not wonder at that, for 
I was under a like spell myself, and, believe me, the 
mere idea that the dog had taste enough to admire the 
lady, made me resolve to make him my companion, 
and to buy him of the maronnter at-any price. Calling 
therefore to the man, I said, ‘‘ Pardon me, sir, but I 
have taken a great fancy to this dog. Can he be bought 
at any reasonable price? I should love to carry so 
noble a fellow to the woods of America. Why, sir, 
he would be a match fora bear or a panther.” As I 
said this to the maronnier, while I was looking at the 
lady, I observed that her color changed rapidly, as 
if she were violently agitated. Forgetting that we 
were strangers to each other, and acting as if she had 
made a verbal objection, I said, ‘‘ I presume, madam, 
that the dog belongs to you, and that I have inadvert- 
ently committed a trespass in offering to buy him.” 

‘“‘ By no means, sir; the dog was mine once, but he 
was unhappy elsewhere, and I sent him back to his 
mountain-home and benevolent occupation. He is 
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always delighted at my visits to him here ; but in La 
Belle France the climate was too mild for him, and he 
is so much of a knight errant, that a country without 
adventures has no charms for him: and we have no 
overwhelming snow-storms, and no lost travelers in 
our sunny valleys. You are an American, I perceive—” 

* Yes, madam,” said I, with the merring instinct of 
my position, “‘I am not English.” © 

*T am glad’—she replied—‘I mean, I—I—the 
English are not entirely to our taste, you know—irra- 
tional prejudice perhaps—but the Americans were our 
allies, and our good empress is from your side of the 
world.” 

I could have given better reasons probably for her 
antipathies, although my explanation might have im- 
plied that even in that gentle bosom nestled the dislike 
which historical memory carries to every one who 
cherishes the prejudice—it is one—of nationality. But 
nothing was then farther from my intentions than to 
take any other view of her feelings than that which 
she herself chose to give. Iwas too happy to have 
passed the barrier of etiquette, to raise up a new im- 
pediment to our intercourse; so I said many kind 
things of the good king who sent us assistance ; praised 
those who cut off his venerable head; thought the 
emperor, who called us a nation of petits marchands, 
** considerable of a warrior,” and, despite her earlier 
errors, would have turned knight errant for the virtue 
and delicacy of the empress. The lady seemed 
pleased, although sometimes I thought her smile 
savored of ridicule, when I “ went it large’ for the 
French and against the English. However, I suc- 
ceeded in the great point, and had by this time esta- 
blished a communication with the whole party, who 
were delighted with me, because I was not black or 
coppered, and because, although I did speak English, 
I was not an Englishman. 

All this time, the patient maronnier stood wait- 
ing to give me an answer, for, being an Italian, he did 
not understand the language in which we conversed, 
and therefore did not know that I had received a 
reply. Respectfully touching my elbow, he began to 
talk of a price much larger perhaps than he meant to 
take; but pushing him rather rudely aside, I said, 
“ Sir! I would not take that dog from the hospice for 
the State of Virginia!’ The man looked astonished, 
as well he might, for I had just asked the price of the 
dog, and the State of Virginia was a poser to him. 
The lady kindly wdertook an explanation, and the 
maronnier resumed his occupation, repeating, ‘‘ State 
of Virginy,” and smiling as he said it. What he 
thought I never knew. 

Rather for lack of a subject, than from any expecta- 
tion of an interesting answer, I ventured to ask the 
lady what had given to that large dog so great a share 
of her regard. The question agitated her excessively ; 
but, after a long and awkward pause, she seemed, by 
an effort, to collect herself, and replied—‘‘ The story 
is, sir, a most painful one; but, as you seem to love 
dogs, I will bear the recital, that you may take back 
to your country the strangest tale that has perhaps 
ever been told. In the wild land from which you 
come, passages of an equally wonderful character may 
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happen ; but even here where the sagacity of the dog, 
and the resources of his nature, are at their height, 
the events I am about to relate are without a parallel. 


THE FRENCH LADY’S NARRATIVE. 


A very few years ago, when I was but a child, my 
father, with a party of friends, endeavored, early in the 
spring, to cross the Great St. Bernard. The roads 
were still encumbered with the snow that had fallen 
on them; and the impediments of the way were 
greatly increased by avalanches, which, in that year, 
had been remarkable for size and number; so that 
huge and irregular masses of snow were lying across 
the road. When near to the hospice, in which we 
now converse, we encountered a mound or bank of 
unusual magnitude, and were forced to abandon our 
horses and vehicles, and make the best of our way 
across it on foot. Travelers had preceded us, and had 
trodden down a narrow path, by which, taking me by 
the hand, my father led the way. Having reached 
the summit of the mass, he scanned the scene with a 
look of painful interest. He pointed out to me the 
enormous prolongation of the ridge on which we 
stood, extending upward to a vast distance, and slop- 
ing downward far into a wild and rocky chasm. 
Suddenly he called to his party, that the snow was 
moving ; and, lifting me from the path, sprung swiftly 
forward. At this instant I saw, on the upward slope, 
at its very top, a ball in motion. It seemed the work 
of but a moment, yet, in that moment, I observed a 
mass, apparently no larger than a man’s head, rolling 
rapidly downward over the surface of the snow. As 
it descended, its bulk and velocity increased in a 
wonderful manner. Its rapidly growing size and de- 
creasing distance gave to its growth an unearthly cast, 
and riveted my whole attention. I was bewildered— 
silenced—overwhelmed. Downward, silently, came 
that growing wonder; now, but a spot on the white 
surface, at.a distance; now a rolling balloon in 
middle course, and now, a mountain just over our de- 
voted heads! So noiselessly had it approached, that 
my father saw it not, until it almost touched us, and 
then, looking suddenly up, he gave one loud ery of de- 
spair—shall I ever forget it? Never! never! He 
sprung forward and fell. At the same moment, I was 
startled, as most children would be, by being seized 
by a huge rough animal, a wolf, as I thought, of 
gigantic proportions. The snow-ball in an instant 
rolled over us all—child, parent and beast were swept 
downward. I did not lose my senses. I felt the mo- 
tion growing apparently more and more rapid. I per- 
ceived that I was torn from my dear father, and I 
shuddered as my hand fell on the rough coat of the 
dreadful animal that held tenaciously to my clothes. 
As we lay engulfed in the maze of snow, I envied 
the lot of my parent, and still hoped some rough 
movement might rescue me from the fangs of the 
monster. To die buried in the snow was, to my 
childish fancy, a coveted fate, if I could only pro- 
mise to myself that I should thus escape from be- 
ing made food fora beast of prey. I struggled, I 
screamed. In my mortal agony, I tore the hair from 
his shaggy hide, and, putting my feet against his side, 





endeavored, with the force of despair, to extricate 
myself from his grasp. The clothes were torn from 
his mouth, but the indefatigable and collected animal 
only fastened upon another part; and over and over 
we rolled, smothered, blinded, chilled. Now and 
then we caught a breath, as we were thrown to the 
surface, and anon we seemed to descend far into 
the moving snow. But, above or below, breathing 
or breathless, I could only know the one dreaded 
thing—I was yet in the fangs of a beast of prey. 
Oh, how I wished, yes, prayed, that we might be 
precipitated over the side of some of those mighty 
mountain-cliffs, whose giddy height had often filled 
me with terror, that I and my enemy might perish 
together. When I heard the fierce grinding of the 
rocks over which the snow was rushing, oh how I 
wished that some of those mighty evolutions might 
drive us to the bottom, and annihilate us. The terror 
which kept me alive in this conflict at length exhausted 
me, and I became quiet through fatigue and loss of 
hope. I rejoiced to fee] that I was dying. Oh, how 
beautiful, how inviting death seemed to me then! He 
would come, I thought, to re-unite me to my father, 
and to rescue me from the lacerating fangs of a savage 
beast of prey. What a condition! when any other 
death by violence was a boon earnestly prayed for. 

I knew not what time elapsed, ere I recovered my 
senses. I awoke, as I supposed, in another world. 
To my dreamy revival came visions of angelic 
glories, and my young fancy was busy in the delight- 
ful task of making a child’s paradise, full of white 
wings, and sweet voices, and jeweled garments— 
every thing young, and every thing in love. The 
mind delights in contrasts; and, according to its na- 
ture, mine was seeking in these opposite ideas for 
restoration. As I came nearer to full life, painful 
realities began to mingle with bright illusions. I 
wondered why heaven was so cold. I saw flakes of 
snow disporting before a freezing wind, and the 
crystal trees were dropping their golden leaves, and 
the rosy and laughing cherubs cowered under their 
folded wings and looked pale and cheerless. I felt the 
wet snow under my naked feet, as I trod the jeweled 
pavements, and beheld the golden tiles gleaming yet 
beautifully through the white covering. I saw a noble 
mastiff shivering at the door of a magnificent mansion, 
moaning for admittance. I paused, patted his shining 
head, and rung the bell for him. He licked my hand; 
but, though the bell which I had put in motion kept 
ringing on, no one came to his aid, and I cried aloud, “Is 
this heaven?” The dog looked closely into my face, 
even licked it, and wore so gentle an air that I said, 
**Let us go! Come with me back to the earth, and 
there you will find, at least, a warmer home and more 
obliging friends.” As I said this, his honest face 
grew less heavenly—he looked more like the dogs of 
the world. A mist seemed floating away, and the 
trees, and houses, and inhabitants wore a more terres- 
trial aspect. Even these slowly passed away, and 
there seemed to me to be nothing left of that heavenly 
scene, but the huge face of a dark dog, and a ground 
of subdued whiteness. The universe was turned into 
a dog on a white ground. Every thing white, and, in 
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the midst, only that one dark face. That startled and 
roused me, and I found myself ina cavity of snow, 
and beside me there was a dog—this very fellow— 
looking wistfully in my face, and watching the signs 
of returning animation. 

At any other time, my situation would have been 
terrifying; but my previous horror, the dread of the 
fate, which is to a child’s imagination the most terrific 
of all, made me feel some consolation in the discovery 
that there was no wolf,no savage beast, but a gentle and 
sympathizing dog. I immediately recognized the cha- 
racter of my strange associate. His flask and cloak, of 
which I had often read, announced his residence and 
vocation. I instantly knew that from him I had nothing 
to fear, and, in the revulsion of childish feelings, I 
threw my arms around his rough neck, and wept tears 
whose exact meaning it would be difficult totell. The 
dog seemed to understand me, and his melancholy 
whine expressed sympathy, and I thought despair. 
That idea awoke me toa sense of the extraordinary 
situation in which I found myself, and, withdrawing my 
arms, I examined the place in which we were lodged. 
On one sie, apparently on the upward slope of the 
mountain, stood a huge precipitous rock, over which 
we must have been thrown, or around the base of 
which the snow on which we lay had eddied in its 
descent. Over our heads a huge mass of snow, 
hardened by water and frost, formed a roof; and 
around us stood walls of loose snow, through which 
came a light so faint as to convey the idea of enor- 
mous thickness. I looked in vain for an outlet—for 
some spot through whichI might discern a stronger 
light, as evidence of a thinner covering. There was 
but one dead subdued color—unvaried and perplexing. 
I looked at the dog. He seemed to understand my 
appeal, examined attentively our limited prison, and, 
by his most piteous whine, told me but too plainly 
that there was no hope for us. Thoroughly chilled 
by cold and terror, I unloosed the belt of the dog’s 
cloak, and, opening his wine-flask, endeavored to 
fortify myself against my adverse condition. As soon 
as the dog found himself disencumbered, he went 
round and round our narrow apartment, snuffing the 
air at every step, and pausing often, as if intent to 
catch some sound from the exterior world. At each 
tour, he gave me a look of inexpressible sympathy, 
and, uttering his low wail of sorrow, sat down, as if 
to devise some new plan of investigation. At times 
he startled me by sudden, impetuous and prolonged 
barking, in a sharp shrill tone, as if he endeavored to 
send his voice to the outer air, while his moving 
neck gave to his bell a ceaseless vibration. Now 
and then he dug furiously at the loose snow, until 
encumbered and tired, he sought for breath by re- 
treating to the middle of our room, and panting 
heavily. 

I laid myself down at his side, and said, “‘ Poor 
fellow, you fell into this snare by your effort to rescue 
me, and now we must perish together; who will die 
first I know not, but—” And here I paused, for there 
rushed on my mind the thought of the possibility of 
being made, after death, the means of the horrible sub- 
sistence of my canine associate; and then I began to 





shake with terrror lest the kind and faithful dog might 
change his very nature under the pressure of hunger, 
and prove, even during life, an enemy not less dread- 
ful than the wolf, which I had once supposed him to 
be. A terrific idea, once established in the mind, 
comes back often on very slight invitation, and I felt 
a dread which made me rush to the edge of the snow 
and bury myself in its fleecy bosom. The dog pur- 
sued me, and, pulling me back several times, seemed 
at last to lose his patience, and, by a low growl, 
quieted me through very apprehension. 

There was then a long silence. I sat scanning the 
face of the dog for signs of coming ferocity, and he 
watched me, lest I should escape into the loose snow 
and roll out of his reach. There was terror in my 
face, and through his mild look I thought I could see 
the growing traits of hunger and cruelty. Poor fel- 
low! how much I wronged him! 

Suddenly he sprung to his feet, threw forward his 
long ears, and stood listening. He advanced to the 
edge of the snow, and, inclining his head, placed his ear 
close to the bank on the side opposite to the rock. A 
sharp, quick cry announced that he heard something, 
and, in a moment, the snow from his feet began to 
fly about my head. As fast as he removed a part, the 
incumbent mass would fall into its place, so that it 
was a long time before he made a channel of any 
length. Finally he succeeded in establishing a road long 
enough to hide him from view, but now and then he 
backed into the chamberto rest and recover his breath. 

As he lengthened his road, and rested so as to 
make no noise, I began to hear what had probably 
attracted his attention. It was the scream of birds— 
of, I thought, the vultures of the Alps, to whose boding 
and uncouth note I had often listened as we ascended 
the mountain. Then I remembered that the people 
of these wild and dangerous hills believe that by some 
strange instinct these birds are able to tell the where- 
abouts of buried travelers, and watch above for the 
movements or meltings, by which they may find their 


intense attention to the augmenting sounds, as they 
came more and more distinctly to my ear, announcing 
the nearer and still nearer approach of my companion 
to the outer air. At length I heard a sliding noise, as of 
snow moving over a roof, a heavy plunge, and then my 
ears were almost stunned by the strange sounds that 
broke into my chamber. I heard the low murmur of 
moving snow-wreaths, the wild outcry of the startled 
ravens, the sharp and ceaseless bark of the dog, and 
the mingled babel sounds of a restless world. Seated, 
as it were, at the bottom ofa great ear, the sounds came 
to me in gigantic proportions, and almost stunned me. 

I became bewildered through hope, and terror, 
and mighty sounds, and know not how I reached 
the air; but a cold fresh breeze playing on my face 
brought back my shattered senses, only to fill me with 
new causes of dread and sorrow. I was at the side 
of the dog, on the edge of a precipice extending 
downward for miles, as I supposed, and above me 
frowned a mountain of snow projecting so much 
above as to make me wonder why it did not descend 
and crush us. It seemed as if the avalanche had 





dreadful prey. You may suppose that I listened with ~ 
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pushed over the precipice, on the edge of which I 
stood, and had been broken there, while the vast ruin 
that lay scattered over the distant rocks told of a fear- 
ful plunge and a wide destruction. 

I looked in vain for any siggs of suecor. I could see 
only snow and rocks and ravens. I could hear only the 
sounds of falling masses, detached from the heap above, 
as they thundered downward into the wild abyss, far, 
far below. The air, too, was piercingly cold, and 
I began to experience that sense of drowsiness which, 
in these Alpine regions, is said to be the forerunner of 
a fatal lethargy. I was in despair. Hope deferred 
and often disappointed had made my heart sick, and I 
crept back into my den, prepared to lie down and die. 
The warmth of that snow-chamber reanimated me, 
and a dread of my fourfooted associate acted as a con- 
stant stimulant, and made me incessantly attentive to 
his wild and ceaseless barking. At length he paused, 
and, with an exulting cry, rushed into my resting 
place, and overwhelmed me with caresses. Then 
away went he again, resumed his barking, repeated 
his cry of joy, and returning to me, indicated plainly 
his desire that I should creep out again. I accord- 
ingly followed him, and, directed by his eye and cer- 
tain imperfect and distant sounds, perceived that 
some dogs, accoutred as he had been, were perched 
on lateral rocks at a distance below us. In a few 
minutes I could see the figures of the good fathers of 
this hospitiwm emerging from behind them, and with a 
glass eyeing us carefully. I could then see them 
making signals, as if to persons over our heads, and 
after a time I could hear sounds above, but as if ata 
great distance. I saw that efforts were making for 
my rescue, but I could not perceive any possible 
mode of effecting an escape. The dog seemed to 
think otherwise, for there was a triumphant expres- 
sion in his benevolent face of a most encouraging na- 
ture, and I felt, despite myself, a part of his con- 
fidence. 

Following his upward look, and attracted in the 
same direction by falling fragments, I saw, to my sur- 
prise, projected over the edge of the snow-cliff, two 
or three steps of what seemed to be a ladder. Im- 
mediately a rope was thrown over the outermost one, 
and lowered, conformably to signals from the party in 
sight. It was too much to the right, and was there- 
fore drawn, up again, and the place of the ladder 
changed by unseen hands. This apparently perilous 
enterprise was repeated several times before the rope 
descended opposite to us. Alas! what was 
my despair when I found that it swung off three or 
four yards beyond the edge of the precipice. There 
it dangled in the air, which seemed to take pleasure in 
swinging it in every direction but that which I desired. 

A sound from above again directed my eyes up- 
ward, where I saw the head of a man projecting over 
the ladder, and its owner engaged in the attempt to 
give the rope its proper motion. Finally, after some 
time, it began to oscillate toward me, and I made 
several efforts to reach it. ‘Don’t touch it, young 
woman,” said he above; ‘‘ you may be pulled off or 
slip. Let the dog catch it. Look out, Ernst! There, 
now he has it! Hold on, fellow! Let the young 
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woman have it, boy, but keep hold. Now, put your 
feet in the stirrups at the end of the rope, slip your 
arms through the loops above! That’s wrong! you’ve 
got the back strap in front! Put on the loops as 
you would a jacket, and grasp the rope. Keep 
hold, Ernst, until the young woman is fixed! There! 
now, hold fast, and don’t mind a few mouthfuls of 
snow; you’ll be safe enough in a few minutes !” 

Just as every thing was ready for my frightful 
ascent, when my disordered fancy was full of fears of 
weak ropes, falling snow banks, and slipping as- 
sistants, and I had commended myself in prayer to the 
only safe GuipE in so fearful an emergency, I be- 
thought me of my four-footed friend, and endeavored 
to extricate myself, that I might tie the rope around 
him, and let him ascend before me. How, thought I, 
could he get up if I did not lend him the aid of my 
hands! My attempt was observed above, and the 
maronnier, for it was he, charged me to desist. 
** What are you afraid of? Don’t stir, or you are 
lost.” I looked up, in hopes of making him un- 
derstand me, but he was gone, and in a moment after 
I was swinging in the air, and looking down on the 
poor dog, whom I thought I was leaving forever. He 
knew better ; and, wagging his tail and yelping with 
delight, he seemed to enjoy the flight which was to 
me so full of terror. 

That wasa frightfulascent. I knew not whogoverned 
my progress—I saw the dread abyss far below me, and 
above me rested that slender ladder quivering as the 
grating rope wound over its last step. The motion of 
the rope, like that of a huge pendulum, was terrific— 
now I seemed as if flying off into the sky, and then I 
was plunged into the snow of the bank, until, blinded, 
suffocated and stunned, I even wished to be once more 
in the cold, dim chamber, from which so lately I would 
have given worlds to escape. At length, 1 was drawn 
up to the ladder, and so much indeed above it that the 
loops round my shoulders were on a level with it, but I 
was too much enfeebled and terrified to seize the ladder 
or incline myself forward ; and there my progress was 
arrested, and Iswooned away. The unexpected diffi- 
culty was obviated, as I afterward learned, by with- 
drawing the ladder, and dragging me through the 
snow until I reached the solid ground, on which were 
assembled the excellent men who had passed the 
whole day in the cold air, in devising and executing 
means for the rescue of several persons who, like my- 
self, had been in imminent peril. 

I was afterward told that great difficulty was ex- 
perienced in extricating my good dog from his peril- 
ous position. The rope, it seems, to which they had 
subsequently attached a basket, did not vibrate in such 
a manner as to bring it within the reach of the dog, 
even with the utmost efforts of the maronnzer for that 
purpose. The basket was then removed, and the 
rope and loops lowered, but with no better result. 
The increased wind swayed it too much, and, although 
it came within a few feet of the dog, he could not 
seize it. The day was wearing late, and every 
body suffered so much from cold, that the good men 
of the monastery began to seriously think of leaving 
poor Ernst to his fate, or at least to a night’s sojourn 
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in the dim chamber on the cliff. To this the maron- 
meer would not consent. His finest maron was in 
peril, and he resolved to rescue him, even if obliged 
himself to descend. Before doing so, he crept 
again to the end of the ladder, and began to swing the 
rope. Foiled a second time, he said, as he after- 
ward observed, thoughtlessly, ‘‘Can’t you jump at 
it, Ernst?” Ina moment the spring was made, and 
the dog was swinging violently backward and for- 
ward, whilst the startled maronaier nearly lost his 
presence of mind and his place on the ladder. ‘‘ Run 
him up, quickly. He has only his teeth to hold by. 
He has the rope—-up—up !” 

The dog was saved, and here he lies. Maronnier, 
let me have the pleasure of keeping him beside me 
whilst Iam here. I hope to see him often, as there 
is here a melancholy annual duty—a visit to the tomb 
of my father. He often said that he would like to lie 
near his friend, General Desaix, whose monument 
meets you on the stair-case as you enter the monas- 
tery; and it was a strange fate that brought him here 
to die near his illustrious friend. They fought side by 
side in Egypt; and, when Bonaparte returned to 
France leaving Desaix in command, only the presence 
of my father could console the general for the absence 
of his commander. Even he could not long prevent 
his repining. He yearned for his chief; and, having 





patched up a hasty treaty with the Beys, returned to 
France, asked instantly for leave to join the army of | 


Italy, and, as you know, reached the glorious field of 
Marengo only the day before the battle. In that 
battle, to the winning of which Desaix contributed so 
much, he served his country for the last time, and fell 
into my father’s arms at the very moment when the 
retrieved field rung with the shouts of victory. The 
then first consul, to show his sense of his merit and 
service, caused him to be placed on the summit of 
this mighty mountain, in the highest consecrated spot 
of Europe; and here also repose, by choice and 
chance, the remains of his friend, my father. 
CONCLUSION. 

If I felt an interest in the beautiful girl before, the 
feeling deepened as she proceeded in her story, until, 
at its close, I was too desperately smitten to be able 
calmly to bear the name of a separation. But events 
did separate us, at least for atime. How that hap- 
pened, and when and where we again met, may, 
if this sketch should be well received by the lovers of 
romance and devotion, make the subject of a tale 
scarcely less remarkable than that of the CAVERN IN 
THE SNOW. 

THE PICTURE. 

The beautiful engraving represents the return of the 
monks and their dogs from the rescue of a part of the 
party which had been whelmed in the snow. It 
speaks for itself and them, and is characterized by 
disinterested goodness, and a most noble and devoted 
instinct—shall we not say reason! 
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But, O the heavy change, now thou art gone, 


Now thou art gone, and never must return. 


WHEN her brow, untouched by corroding care, 

Like the fold of a summer cloud, was fair ; 

When the glance of her bright dark eye outshone 

The dazzling blaze of the diamond stone ; 

In treacherous guise the spoiler came, 

And a wintry chill ran through her frame : 

From branching vein and soft lip fled 

Celestial blue and the brightest red ; 
| 





Her smile, ere the vital spring was dried, 

To a world like ours was unallied ; 

On her cheek the rose grew strangely white, 
And she melted away like a shape of light. 


Since the cold remains of the sleeping maid 

In the silent hall of death were laid, 

The bright autumnal moon hath shed 

Its purest beam on her narrow bed, 

And winds, with sorrow in their tone, 

On the dampened mould dead leaves have thrown. 
Her spirit dwells in that radiant land 
Where the blighted blossoms of earth expand ; 
Where dews from the throne of mercy fall, 
And things unknown are shroud and pall ; 
Where beauty, safe from winter’s rime, 
Enjoys an endless summertime. 


Her look, all love, had the magical power 
Of gilding the darkest, the loneliest hour ; 
On her sylph-like form the old would gaze 





Milton. 


And remember the freshness of younger days : 
Henceforth there will be a vacant seat 

In halls where the gay and lovely meet ; 

The brightest star of the festal throng 

Will gladden the breast no more with song ; 
Her tuneful voice is no longer heard— 

On her lip hath died the warbled word. 


When sunset gilds yon azure lake, 

And murmuring winds the surges wake, 

She will leave, she will leave on the pebbly shore 
The print of her fairy foot no more. 

From his broad lap soon will youthful spring 
Bright robes of green on the meadow fling, 

And blossoms gemming the velvet sward, 

With her couch of rest will well accord, 

For our lost one was a peerless flower, 

By the foe cut down in its dawning hour, 


If shadows of gloom becloud the brow 

When sere leaves fall from the parent bough ; 
If sorrow-pains convulse the heart 

When the weary and gray of hair depart— 
Well may the storm of grief unseal 

The tearful fount in a breast of steel 

When frost descends from the clear, cold sky, 
And the buds of blesséd promise die ; 

When the ghastly king his banner rears, 

And calls to his realm the young in years. 
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THE OLD SKINFLINT FAIRY, 


AND HER GODDAUGHTER. 





BY JAMES K. PAULDING. 





Come follow, follow me, 

Ye fairy elves that be, 

Which circle on the greene, 

Come follow Mab your queene, 

Hand in hand let’s dance around, 

For this place is faerye ground. Old Song. 


ONOE upon a time—we cannot specify the precise 
year, or whether it was any particular year or not— 
when what is now dignified as the science of Mesmer- 
ism was vulgarly called witchcraft, and long before 
domestic industry was banished from the fireside to 
the manufactory ; when the little fairy imps danced 
merrily by moonlight to the music of the murmuring 
stream, undisturbed by the din of steam engines and 
spinning jennies—there lived a little old woman, in a 
little bit of a house, by the side of a limpid stream, 
which, being too small to turn a mill, had luckily 
escaped being dammed, and was permitted to wander 
its way wheresoever it would. The old dame was 
very poor but very honest, and would not have robbed 
her neighbor of a pin, though she had been sure of 
escaping discovery. She was, moreover, as industrious 
as a bee, and might be seen from morning till night 
turning her spinning-wheel, whose humming was 
heard in the lonely quiet of the scene as loud as a 
whole hive. She had an only daughter, the most 
beautiful damsel in all the country round, who went 
to church every Sunday only to be admired, and spent 
all the rest of the week in the laborious task of killing 
time. Her name was Phillida, and she was very 
proud of it because it sounded so poetically. She was 
now eighteen, and though she might have taken the 
place of her mother at the spinning-wheel, she prefered 
idling away the whole day long, admiring herself in a 
neighboring crystal spring—for the little old woman 
was too poor to buy a looking-glass—thinking about 
princes and lords, and building castles in the air. 

By degrees Phillida discovered that the heaviest of 
all burthens is idleness. Her days, except Sunday, 
when she dressed herself as fine as a fiddle from the 
earnings of her mother, and went to church not to hear 
but to be seen, were so wearisome that she longed for 
night, though it brought but little rest, that blessing 
being only to be bought by labor and exertion. She 
had neither companions nor amusements, and her 
mind became at length completely absorbed in foolish 
dreams of future happiness, founded on anticipations 
of marrying some high born prince or puissant lord, 
who would fall in love with her beauty. But the mind 
cannot always live on dreams, or banquet on visionary 
fare, and Phillida every day became more discontented 





and unhappy. Her mother observed it, and often 
asked what was the matter, but she only replied, ‘I 
don’t know,” and the little old woman soon drowned 
all her anxiety in the humming of her spinning-wheel. 

It was the universal custom in those days for every 
child to have a fairy godmother if possible, and she 
was always invited to the christening, where presents 
were bestowed on her, in return for the blessings she 
promised her godchild. The little old woman was so 
poor that all the fairies declined, under various pre- 
tences, to stand godmother to her daughter; but the 
truth was, the selfish little varlets were afraid they 
would get no present worth having. The only excep- 
tion was an old skinflint of a fairy, who, thongh she 
had the reputation of a sensible body, was considered 
excessively ill-natured, and no better than she should 
be. She condescended to stand godmother, and being 
complimented by the little old woman with a skein of 
fine thread of her own spinning, went away in a great 
passion, muttering something that nobody could under- 
stand, about glass slippers and pumpkin coaches. 

For a long time afterward the little old woman 
could never get on with her spinning. Sometimes the 
band would fly off the wheel; at others the flax would 
curl up all in a snar! on the distaff; and as sure as she 
attempted to draw out a fine thread it would break in 
the middle. The poor soul was fretted and vexed be- 
yond measure, for now ske could not do half a day’s 
work, and as her husband was always so sick he could 
do nothing but eat, drink and sleep, the family were 
sometimes in want of the common necessaries of life. 
The good woman was convinced there was some foul 
play in the business, and, there never being any witches 
where fairies abound, was convinced in her own mind 
that she had somehow or other offended one of these 
testy little bodies, who had taken revenge by spoiling 
her spinning. All at once it occurred to her recollec- 
tion that the old skinflint, Phillida’s godmother, had 
gone away from the christening in a great passion, and 
it came into her head that the bitter old thing had done 
her this ill turn, because she had not made her a proper 
present. She accordingly determined to make all the 
amends in her power, and taking all the money, out of 
an old stocking, she had been saving for a month, she 
put on her hood, toddled away to the little town, not 
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many miles distant, and having bought one of the most 
fashionable French bonnets she could find, carried it 
straight to the old fairy, who lived in a hollow tree on 
the top of a high mountain. The old sinner at first fell 
into a terrible rage at seeing what kind of a present 
had been brought her. 

‘* Hoity-toity !” cried she, ‘do you take me for an 
opera dancer, that you bring me such an enormity as 
this? A pretty figure I should cut to-night at the great 
ball on the banks of the stream that flows at the foot 
of the mountain, with this thing on my old gray head. 
Away with you, and bestow it on that vain, idle, good 
for nothing goddaughter of mine, that she may make 
a greater fool of herself than ever, if that be possible.” 
But when the old skinflint—who, except her stinginess, 
had nothing very wicked in her—recollected that the 
poor woman did not know any better, and brought the 
present out of pure good will, her heart relented, and 
she added—‘‘ Well, well, go thy ways, goody, thou 
art an honest, industrious body, with a good for nothing 
husband, and a daughter not much better. Go thy 
ways, and I promise thee thy wheel shall hum more 
blithely than ever.” And, sure enough, from that 
blessed day, it spun two threads at a time, and the 
little old woman won several premiums from the 
society for discouraging domestic industry. 

Phillida continued to grow more miserable from day 
to day, for want of something to do, or according to 
the more fashionable phrase, for want of excitement, 
which never occurs to those who mind their own 
business, or attempt to be useful to others. She pined, 
and sighed, and moped about, indulging a thousand 
foolish conceits, and finally fancying herself going into 
a decline, or at all events under the untoward influ- 
ence of some malignant fairy. She had never thought 
of visiting her godmother, whom in truth she seldom 
recollected till she wanted her advice and assistance ; 
but now she resolved to go and consult her about the 
unhappy state of her mind and body. So she dressed 
herself in all her finery and paid the old skinflint a 
Visit. 

She found her sitting at the door of the old hollow 
tree, smoking her pipe very comfortably. ‘‘ Hey day! 
Madam Phillida, my loving and affectionate god- 
daughter, what brought thee here? Art thou come to 
ask me to thy wedding? Thou lookest for all the 
world like a bride, dressed in her finery, and fright- 
ened half to death at the prospect of realizing what she 
has been dreaming for years! What brings thee here, 
thou paragon of duty and affection ?” 

Poor Phillida was almost struck dumb by this out- 
landish welcome, but summoned sufficient courage to 
tell her story; and ask the aid and advice of her god- 
mother. 

“‘ Go spin!” cried the old skinflint fairy, knocking 
the ashes out of her pipe with such emphasis that she 
broke it in two pieces, and jiggling herself into the old 
tree ina great hurry. Phillida could not get another 
word out of her, and turning about pursued her way 
home disconsolate, till she came to an old elm, which 
overshadowed the stream that gurgled at the foot of 
the mountain, and whose mossy roots afforded a com- 
fortable seat. Here she sat down, and it being a solitary 





place, and she in a sorrowful mood, beguiled her 
thoughts with a simple, melancholy song, of long past 
times, which has never been seen either in print or 
manuscript, but was often sung, in long past times, by 
the love-lorn shepherdesses of the prairies of Illinois. 


There lived a lass in fairy land, 
Oppressed with secret, silent woes, 
Whose case no leech could understand, 

Nor she herself, alas ! disclose. 


She wandered lone, the livelong day, 
Like some pale spectre, sad and slow, 

And pined her youthful bloom away, 
For what, not she herself did know. 


“ Ah! would I were myself again !”’ 
She sighed in whispers soft and low— 

“* Would I could cast this lingering pain, 
Or else its secret sources know. 


«¢ For then perhaps I might endure 

The nameless grief that wastes me so ; 
But none can ever find a cure 

For that whose cause they never know.”’ 


She had no sooner concluded, and echo finished re- 
peating her song, when she was startled by the sweet 
sounds of a shepherd’s pipe, which, after playing a 
wild, delectable prelude, was succeeded by a voice 
discoursing in the following manner : 


There lives a lad in fairy land, 
That ne’er knew secret wo, 

And yet can make you understand 
The cause you wish to know. 


?*T is not disease that makes you pine, 
Nor any secret wo; 

The grief that wastes that frame of thine 
Full well, full well, I know. 


*T is idleness that weighs you down, 
And if the blessing you would win 
Of rosy health’s enduring crown, 
Go take thy mother’s place and spin! 


The surprise which Phillida might otherwise have 
felt at this unlooked for regponse to her complaint, 
was overpowered by vexation at the impertinent piece 
of advice. 

“ Spin—spin—spin !”—muttered she—“ nothing but 
spinning. If I ask my old cross godmother’s advice, 
she tells me to go spin; and if I complain to the rocks 
and woods, echo answers nothing but go spin. I can’t 
spin—and I wont spin; so there is no use in talking 
or singing about it.” 

It will be perceived that Phillida mistook the voice 
for an echo, having probably heard of Irish echoes, 
which report says, instead of repeating what is said 
to them, always return very sensible, judicious 
answers. But she was soon undeceived, by seeing a 
handsome youth emerging from among the woods and 
vines that skirted the murmuring stream, who modestly 
advancing toward her presented a beautiful bouquet of 
wild flowers, without saying a word. Phillida was 
very much tempted to accept it with a blush and a 
smile, when suddenly calling to mind that this was 
doubtless the person she had mistaken for an echo, 
and who had given her such an impertinent piece of 
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advice, she rejected it scornfully, at the same time ex- 
claiming, like a pert little hussy as she was— 

“No, thank you, sir. You have favored me with 
such a valuable piece of advice, that I can’t consent 
to rob you of any other treasure.” 

The youth bowed, and passed on without uttering a 
word, but he could not help thinking what a pity it 
was, that such a lovely girl should not only be idle, 
but ill-natured. As to Phillida, she thought of him for 
several days after, and was sorry she had not accepted 
the flowers. The next Sunday, and for several Sun- 
days in succession, she saw him at church, gallanting 
the only damsel of all the neighborhood who could dis- 
pute the palm of beauty with her, and soon after heard 
they were married. Then it was she wished more 
earnestly she had accepted the nosegay, and became 
more idle and depressed than ever. 

Not knowing what else to do, she determined to go 
once more and consult her godmother, the old skinflint 
fairy, though in truth she expected nothing but a good 
scolding, and some advice which she was determined 
in her heart not to follow. Soshe got her mother to 
spend all her money in buying a great plum-cake, of 
a confectioner in the little neighboring town, who soon 
after retired from business, having made his fortune 
by concocting sugar plums, out of flour and plaster of 
Paris, sweetened with molasses. She found the old 
skinflint sitting as usual at the outside of the hollow 
tree, smoking her pipe. 

‘‘ Well, Mistress Lazybones, what do you want now, 
and what have you got in that basket? Come here 
this instant. What a plague are you lagging behind 
so for? Do you think I am going to eat you?” 

The old creature was almost dying with curiosity to 
see what was in the basket, which she snatched away 
as soon as poor Phillida came within reach of her. 

*“ O!—oh !—hum—a fine plum-cake! Well, you 
are a good girl after all, though I did call you lazy- 
bones,” quoth the old skinflint, who liked plum-cake 
above all things, and forthwith cut off a slice, which 
she began to eat as fast as her crazy teeth would per- 
mit. In doing this she unluckily closed on a hard piece 
of gypsum, which the confectioner, according to cus- 
tom, had mixed with his sugar, whereby she received 
a shock that almost jarred her head off her shoulders. 
This put her in such a passion that she threw the cake, 
and then the basket at Phillida’s head, and bade her 
go about her business. The poor damsel in vain 
attempted to excuse herself, for the offence of the 
caitiff confectioner, and begged her godmother’s good 
offices, or at least advice on the subject of her low 
spirits and declining health. 

‘“‘Go spin !” cried the spiteful old creature, and this 
was the only reply she would give. 

Phillida took her basket and her unlucky cake, and 
proceeded disconsolate toward home. It was a de- 
lightful spring morning ; the birds caroled in the tender 
foliage of the woods and briery dells; the flowers 
breathed their young perfumes to the balmy air, and all 
nature, animate as well as inanimate, seemed rejoic- 
ing in one full chorus of happiness. But the damsel 
shared not in the general joy, for she had not the 
capacity of sympathizing with the beauties of creation, 





and was sinking under the leaden burthen of idleness, 
which is worse than a mill-stone about the neck. As 
she approached her home, Phillida heard the hamming 
of the old spinning-wheel, which sounded harshly in 
her ears, partly on account of the advice of the young 
shepherd and her cross old godmother, partly because 
she could not help often secretly reproaching herself for 
idling away her time, while her aged mother was toil- 
ing from morning till night. 

She continued to pine away every day, for want of 
something to do, and spent most of her time roaming 
about, either in the lonely wood paths or along the 
spritely gurgling stream, feeding her vain and idle 
fancies, with visionary anticipations of one day or 
other captivating some great lord, or perhaps prince, 
by her beauty, riding in a coach and six, and living in 
a fine house with folding-doors, and marble mantle- 
pieces. Being so very handsome, she had many ad- 
mirers among the neighboring swains, who, whenever 
she went to church, flocked around, and gallanted her 
through the grave-yard, where they read all the epi- 
taphs, wondering at the number of excellent people 
buried there. But though Phillida had no objection to 
flirt a little with them, and indeed encouraged their 
attentions, she would have as soon thought of marry- 
ing the old man in the moon, as one of these ignoble 
clodhoppers. She aspired to princes and lords, and a 
squire was the lowest point of her ambition. 

One of these simple shepherds, being very well- 
looking and agreeable, was favored by Phillida with 
such marked encouragement, that he fell violently in 
love and made proposals, which were laughed at and 
scorned. His affections as well as pride being thus 
deeply wounded, the poor youth pined away in hope- 
less sadness for awhile and then disappeared from the 
country. In process of time the news came to his 
parents that he had died of a broken heart; and while 
every body cried shame on Phillida, she for a long 
time reproached herself for deceiving the poor lad, and 
almost regretted that she had not accepted his vows. 
One day as she sat musing on the past and the future, 
the thought of her victim came over her mind with 
such a cloud of sadness, that she could not refrain 
from mournfully chanting an old ditty which she re- 
membered, that seemed expressive of her own condi- 
tion, and ran as follows : 


Would I were yonder murmuring stream, 
That flows in joyous melody, 

Now glittering in the sunny beam, 
Now shadowed by the waving tree. 


And would I were yon waving tree, 
Whose leaves returning spring renews, 

Whose whispers always seem to me 
Returning thanks for showers and dews. 


Would I were yonder twittering bird, 
That nestles in the scented thorn, 

And when the evening comes, is heard 
As blithesome as at early morn. 


Would I were yonder buzzing bee, 
That honey sips in dell and bower, 
And in one round of ecstasy, 
Hies him away from flower to flower. 
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Would I were any thing, alas! 
But what I am, and still must be, 

As down the vale of years I pass, 
The sport of care and misery, 


But fitting ’t is that she who spurned 
The heart whose worth she ne’er denied, 
Should have the poisoned shaft returned, 
And die the death her victim died. 


This homely ballad, sung to an old Doric air, one 
of those immortal melodies which still survive in the 
feelings and affections of the children of nature, though 
the names of their composers are jong since buried in 
oblivion, soothed the sorrows of the disconsolate maid, 
and the warm weather co-operating with her languid 
spirits, she fell asleep with her head resting against 
a venerable mossy tree, the extremities of whose 
branches indicated the progress of that decay which 
soon would reach its heart. How long she slept she 
could not tell, but the first object that met her opening 
eyes was a young man hovering over, and contem- 
plating her with intense admiration. 

‘Who art thou?” exclaimed Phillida, half awake 
and rubbing her eyes, as if to ascertain whether she 
saw clearly or not. 

‘*T am a prince in disguise,”’ answered the stranger, 
in a stately voice, and with an air inexpressibly noble. 
“T am traveling, incog., to see with my own eyes 
whether the people I am destined one day to govern 
are contented and happy. I heard your song, and 
sought this cool shade to escape the burning heat, little 
expecting to encounter a pair of eyes brighter than the 
sun, and more warming than his mid-day beams. 
Art thou a goddess, a chanting cherub, or a mortal?” 

Phillida had never heard such an elegant speech be- 
fore, and blushed, not in modest diflidence, but proud 
exultation, at this compliment to her beauty. She 
simpered and bridied, and smiled and distorted herself 
into a variety of affectations, while the disguised prince 
continued gazing on her with an impudent silence that 
would have been offensive in the highest degree to a 
modest, delicate sensibility. But Phillida had at this 
moment but one feeling, that of gratified vanity. ‘The 
illustrious stranger inquired her name, and where she 
lived, but she was ashamed of her parents and her 
home, and answered that her father was a barbarous, 
cruel man, who robbed and murdered all travelers 
that came near his castle, and that she had an old 
skinflint fairy godmother, who turned all the young 
men whom she saw in company with her goddaughter 
into baboons and monkeys with tremendous whiskers. 

** Alas!” exclaimed the prince, casting up his eyes 
in despair; ‘‘ alas! then, I shall never see thee more— 
unless—unless—you will sometimes condescend to 
meet me here to charm my ears with thy divine song, 
and ravish my eyes with thy angelic face. Wilt thou, 
sweet—may I not ask thy name?” 

‘‘Phillida,” replied she, for it was a pretty name, 
and she was not ashamed of that. 

“Phillida! Oh! whata sweet name. It breathes 
of love, music and poetry. Wilt thou meet me here 
to-morrow at this hour, most enchanting of all the 
fragrant progeny of spring and summer ?” 

The excitement of vanity was too delicious to the 
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heart of the silly maiden to be voluntarily relinquished, 
and, after some little aflected hesitation, she promised 
to comply with his request. The prince then per- 
suaded her to sitdown ona mossy rock, and, reclin- 
ing at her side, charmed her listening ears with 
mingled compliments to her beauty, and florid descrip- 
tions of the splendors of his father’s court, where he 
protested, however, there was not one of all the maids 
of honor whose eyes would not look like those of a 
dead fish, when brought into contact with those he 
was then contemplating. Hours passed away in this 
delicious communion of souls—as the prince called it, 
—and it was almost sunset ere Phillida returned home, 
with her heart infected with vanity, and her head ad- 
died by foolish anticipations. Her dreams that night 
were of nothing but princes and palaces, pumpkins 
turned into gilded coaches, mice into stately horses, 
and old rats into gold-laced coachmen. The only 
present ever made her by the old skinflint godmother, 
was a little book of fairy tales, which Phillida took 
for all gospel. Her head had been continually running 
for years on the adventures of the Little Glass Slipper ; 
but she forgot that Cinderella had merited her good 
fortune by sweetness of temper and patient industry. 

In the morning she dressed herself in all her finery, 
and could hardly wait the hour appointed for meeting 
the prince in disguise. Her mother begged her to 
stay at home and take care of her father, who was 
now almost helpless, but she pretended she was going 
to a prayer-meeting, and the pious old soul could not 
bear to interfere with such a praiseworthy design. 
Phillida was in such a hurry that she arrived at the 
old tree some time before the disguised prince, who 
apologized carelessly, by saying that his moustaches 
had been very refractory that morning and taken a 
longer time than usual to bring to proper subjection. 
The damsel was not a little mortified at his thinking 
more of his moustaches than his appointment, but a 
profusion of high-flown compliments soon restored her 
self-complacency, and she talked and listened to as 
much nonsense as could well be crowded into the 
same space of time. The prince did not absolutely 
declare his love in words, but he expressed it through 
his eyes, and certain expressive evolutions of the 
hand, which Phiilida felt at her very fingers’ ends. 
They parted, after the prince had twice opened his 
mouth for a yawn, but substituted a compliment in its 
place, and the foolish girl, at parting, said to herself, 
‘‘T wonder if he will offer himself at our next meet- 
ing.” 

In this way matters went on day after day; the 
prince yawning and complimenting, and Phillida 
bridling and blushing, and expecting every moment 
he would propose to carry her to the court of his fa- 
ther, for the purpose of presenting her as a daughter- 
in-law. But his royal highness seemed in no great 
hurry, and, instead of becoming more ardent, by de- 
grees relapsed into a careless sort of indifference that 
was very provoking! He every day brought a little 
pocket-glass with him, which he would place against 
the old tree, and, turning his back to Phillida, spend 
half an hour or more in adjusting his moustaches. In 
short, he seemed to take much greater pleasure in ad- 
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miring himself than the beautiful maiden, and as for 
talking, he would hardly let her slip in a word edge- 
wise. This was very provoking, but Phillida recon- 
ciled herself to being treated as a nobody, by suppos- 
ing that this was the fashion at court. Still she fretted 
not a little when they parted, and became so testy and 
cross-grained that her simple parents thought she had 
certainly taken a leaf out of the book of her old skin- 
flint godmother. 

One day, afier the expiration of a fortnight, the 
prince was more than usually pressing for an early 
meeting the next morning, having, as he said, some- 
thing very interesting to communieate. Phillida 
thought to herself, ‘‘He is certainly going to pop the 
question. But why can’t he do it now, as well as to- 
morrow?” She passed the night without sleep, and 
was early at the place of meeting. But she waited 
hour after hour and the prince did not appear. At 
first she became fidgety, then anxious, next fretful, 
next unhappy, and lastly she burst into tears, not of 
love but mortified vanity. ‘‘ He has been fooling me,” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ and is now gone to divert the court 
of his father at my expense.”’ She threw herself de- 
spairingly at the foot of the old tree, and casting up 
her eyes in despair, discovered through the mist of 
her tears, a little billet-doux suspended from one of its 
knotty projections by a silken thread. She snatched 
it with avidity, and breaking the seal, which was a 
splendid coat of arms of enormous size, surmounted 
by a crown, devoured its contents with irrepressible 
avidity. 

It informed her that soon after they parted, Pome- 
roy’s express had arrived with a peremptory command 
from his royal and illustrious father, countersigned by 
her serene highness his mother, who, being the gray 
mare, must be obeyed instantly, to repair forthwith to 
court, for the purpose of marrying the Princess Rosa 
Japonica, sole heiress of three continents, five penin- 
sulas, and seven islands. It concluded by assuring 
Phillida that he should obey his parents so far as to 
proceed to court, but as to wooing the princess, if she 
were a bottle of otto of roses, instead of a Rosa Ja- 
ponica, and heiress of the seven planets, instead of 
seven islands, he would not resign his dear Phillida 
for a dozen such princesses. The letter was written 
in a most villanous hand, the words one half misspelled, 
and the grammar bid defiance to moods, tenses and 
conjugations. But Phillida was no great scholar, and 
the contents of the letter put every thing else out of 
her head. She pursued her way slowly toward home, 
sometimes wishing herself the Princess Rosa Japonica, 
at others that the Princess Rosa Japonica was married 


to the man in the moon. It should here be mentioned | 


that the letter concluded with a promise that as soon 
as he could, as he expressed it, ‘“‘ come Irish over his 
mother,” he would fly on the wings of the wind and 
throw himself at her feet, never to rise agaii: till she 
lifted him up with her own lily hand, and received 
him forever into her alabaster heart. 


Phillida waited with anxious impatience for another | 


letter or another visit from the prince, but a whole 
month elapsed without seeing or hearing from him. 
In the mean time, her father, who had lain in 
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bed from pure inanity, and afterward because he could 
not rise, died, and was only remembered by his wife 
ahd daughter by the trouble he had given them. 
“Phillida was somewhat cast down on the occasion, as 
she recollected it would be indecorous to marry the 
prince under a year, people of high rank being very 
particular about mourning. The prince had related 
to her many curious stories of the severe code of 
etiquette that reigned at the court of his father, which 
he assured her took precedence there of the ten com- 
mandments. She would have written to the prince, 
only he had never told her his name, that of his father, 
the place of his residence, or the kingdom over which 
he reigned. Whenever she asked any information on 
these matters, he shook his head, looked mighty 
mysterious, and excused himself by saying he was 
traveling incog., and could not disclose these matters 
without a breach of etiquette. 

The summer passed away, in dreams, hopes, fears, 
and disappointments; the melancholy autumn fol- 
lowed, and the dreary winter set in, without any visit, 
letter, or message from the prince in disguise. The 
little industrious old woman, her mother, was smitten 
with palsy, and lost the use of her right side, so that 
she could no longer ply her spinning-wheel, and as 
Phillida could not, or would not supply her place, 
they might have perished for want, had not their kind 
neighbors supplied them from charity, though, while 
doing so, they did not fail to reproach the vain and 
foolish girl for her idleness. She resolved once more 
to visit her godmother, and one cold, frosty day sought 
the old skinflint, whom she found seated in the hollow 
tree, hovering over a miserable fire of dry leaves and 
rotten wood that produced a great smoke and little 
flame. She related the lamentable condition of her 
mother, and besought the advice or assistance of the 
fairy. : 

“Go spin!” cried out the old beldam, as before, 
and bade her depart and mind her business. 

She returned home in despair, and almost de- 
termined to try what she could do at the spinning- 
wheel, when suddenly the thought of how much it was 
beneath the chosen one of a prince in disguise to labor 
for the support of an aged parent, came across her 
mind, and she went forth among her neighbors to beg 
for what she was,too proud and lazy to earn. Every 
new demand on our charity has a natural tendency to 
diminish its fervor, until it finally subsides into in- 
difference or aversion. By degrees these good people, 
who had little to spare from their own necessities, 
with few exceptions, declined affording any relief, 
frequently reiterating the advice of the old fairy, ‘‘ go 
spin !” 

Thus passed the winter away, and the spring that 
brought with it the flowers, the zephyrs, the buds and 
the birds, afforded little relief, except that the aged 
mother could now crawl out of doors, and warm her- 
self in the beams of the sun. The bloom of Phillida 
had gradually faded away, and the loss of her beauty 
afflicted her more than the suflerings of her parent. 
She had almost given up all hope of ever seeing the 
disguised prince again, and though ambition and vanity, 





rather than love, were at the root of her attachment, 
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she persuaded herself she should die of a broken heart 
if she never saw him more. Now that the pleasant 
weather invited her abroad, she left the poor little 
old woman, her mother, to take care of herself, 
and passed much of the time under the old tree, 
where she had been first seen by the prince. 
Every day she still cherished a lingering hope of his 
coming, and recollecting, one afternoon, that he had 
first been attracted by her singing, she struck up a 
melancholy ditty which ran as follows, in a voice so 
low and mournful that it seemed a sigh rather than a 
sound, and echo did not hear enough to repeat it dis- 
tinctly : 


Ah ! what to me the flowers of spring, 
The music that salutes mine ears ; 
The birds but funeral dirges sing, 
And dew-drops seem but briny tears. 


In vain the balmy zephyrs blow, 
In vain soft airs and genial skies, 
To one whose spirit is laid low, 
Those truest hopes were naught but lies. 


In vain the gentle river glides, 
Its murmurs bring no peace to me, 
For, bending o’er its flowery sides, 
Naught but a care-worn wretch I see. 
What dismal, deep perplexities, 
Beset this world of sighs and tears ; 
What strange cross-purposes arise, 
What empty hopes, what brimful fears! 


Ah ! would it were the will of Fate, 

That both were bound, or both were free, 
And I forget the cold ingrate, 

Or he, alas! remember me. 


Thus sung the disconsolate damsel, but no prince 
appeared. Phillida returned home, where she found 
her mother sitting in the old chair by her spinning- 
wheel, and expressed her wonder. But the little old wo- 
man returned no answer, and on further investigation 
she was found to be dead and cold. The good neigh- 
bors bore the expenses of the funeral, followed her to 
the grave, and, on her next application for charity, told 
Phillida plainly that now she had no one else to take 
care of, she might provide for herself in future. ‘‘ Go 
spin” was the cry from one house to another. The 
poor girl, who had only herself to blame, was tempted 
to apply once more to her godmother, but when she re- 
collected her former ill-treatment, and more especially 
her disagreeable advice, she determined never to go 
near her again. 

The third day after the burial of her mother, she 
sat all alone in the cottage, sometimes thinking of the 
disguised prince and wringing her hands, at others, 
looking at the spinning-wheel, over which a spider 
had woven his web, as if to give her an example of 
industry and perseverance. She was tempted to 
try her hand at the distaff, but laziness and vanity 
combined in dissuading her, and, in the depression 
of unresisting imbecility, she burst into a flood of 
tears. 

At that moment, she heard the sound of wheels 
rapidly approaching, and, wiping her eyes and running 


approaching at full speed. Her limbs trembled and 
her heart beat with anticipation; the carriage stopped 
at the door, the steps were let down, the prince, no 
longer disguised, but magnificently dressed, stepped 
forth, and, advancing in all haste, seized the hand of 
the delighted maiden. 

‘*T have not a moment to spare,” said he, “‘ come 
with me, my Phillida, for the fates have decreed we 
must wed before the setting sun, or never. Come— 
don’t mind your dress, I have robes of silver tissue, 
and cloth of gold, and jewels to deck thy flowing hair. 
Be quick, every moment is precious.” 

‘¢ But—but,”’ replied Phillida, with a little hesita- 
tion, ‘‘I have just lost my mother—what will the 
world say ?” 

‘Oh! never mind the world and your mother. I 
am above the one, and, as for the other, her death 
was a godsend, for she would only have disgraced us.” 

Phillida thought a bird in the hand was worth two 
dozen in the bush, and that she might never have such 
another chance of becoming a princess. Accordingly 
she gave him her hand, vaulted into the carriage, and 
away they galloped, making the sparks fly like a 
steam-engine. Just as they entered on the high road, 
their course was arrested by the old skinflint fairy, 
who, with a crabstick, not a broomstick, in her hand, 
anda stump of a pipe in her mouth, both black as 
ebony, planted herself right before the carriage, and 
bade them stop at their peril. 

‘* Hoity-toity! madam, my dutiful goddaughter, 
where are you going in such a mighty hurry, I should 
like to know ?” 

‘* To be married,” said Phillida. 

**'To whom ?” said the other. 

‘** To a prince,”’ answered Phillida. 

‘To a fiddlestick!’’ screamed the fairy. ‘Ill 
teach you to marry without the consent of your god- 
mother, and before your poor mother is cold in her 
grave. See! what a great prince you have chosen 
for a husband!” 

Thereupon, the old skinflint fairy, who, in truth, 
had laid this plan to punish Phillida for her idleness 
and vanity, waved her black crabstick, first up and 
then down, then to the right and left; and, by a 
miraculous process of mesmerizing, in a moment 
changed the coach into a great pumpkin, the horses 
into white mice, the coachman into a venerable gray 
rat, the prince into a traveling tinker, and Phillida 
into a beautiful yellow spider, with black spots. 

‘‘ There,” said the old skinflint godmother, ‘* there, 
now GO sPIN. When you can produce a thread as 
fine as the spider, you shall resume your shape once 
more.” 

The pumpkin fell a victim to a herd of hungry 
swine, the white mice scampered off to a neighboring 
wheat stack, the old rat gnawed his way into the 
treasury of the great republic of Elsewhere, and died 
of a surfeit of paper money, the tinker went off sing- 
ing ‘“‘ There was a jolly tinker once,” and Phillida 
very industriously set about spinning a web to catch 
flies, instead of princes and lords. Should she re- 
cover her shape within a reasonable period, the gentle 





to the door, beheld a splendid coach with eight horses 





reader will be duly notified by express. 
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LHe BETRUTHAL OF ME: QUIN TF. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF ZSCHOKKE. 





BY MISS W. BARRINGTON. 





CHAPTER I. 


Tue valley wherein Mr. Quint dwelt, and in the 
midst of which his estate lay, was certainly one of 
the most beautiful in the country. It was particularly 
so in spring, when red and white blossoms glittered 
on the trees ; when flowers shone on the banks of the 
streams, in the laps of the meadows, and on the 
bosoms of the maidens. To the traveler, it appeared 
as if the valley kept an eternal holiday ; and Homer’s 
gods, of whom Ovid says more than he can answer 
for, would certainly have arranged their little love 
affairs there, had it been known to them in their 
young days. 

This said valley is nine miles long, and in the form 
of an oval, for it is about three miles wide, and en- 
compassed by high mountains, in whose bosom vil- 
lages lie embowered, and whose summits are verdant 
with broad evergreens. Old castles of the feudal 
times are perched on solitary cliffs, near the base of 
the mountain. 

Lengthwise through this wonderful valley there 
rushes a wild stream, that often damages its banks in 
its ill-humor, and is the only peace-breaker that the 
villagers know. The road through the valley leads 
alternately on both sides of the stream. It creeps 
shyly along the skirts of the mountains, only descend- 
ing into the plain when a hamlet invites it to stop 
awhile. 

Three bridges, spanning the stream, one in the 
midst, the others at the two ends, unite the banks and 
the inhabitants of either side. 

The valley is now typographically described, and 
he who has seen it knows its name. 





CHAPTER I. 


I have already said that the estate of Mr. Quint lay 
in the midst of the valley. 

Mr. Quint—to say something of him—was a young 
man, of twenty-eight years of age, who had lived here 
for twelve months; before that the estate had be- 
longed to his uncle. 

Such another good man as Mr. Quint was not to be 
found either far or near. If his neighbors had not 
seen him daily with their own eyes, they would have 
sworn he lived any where but in their valley. He 
passed for very opulent and very wise; but people 
said that his wisdom was of the sort which is neither 
seen nor heard. 

In our opinion, he was the best man in the world; 
but the world was not altogether made for him, nor 





was he quite fitted to the world. He loved all his 
cotemporaries, but avoided them; I do not think, 
however, from mere unsociability. He would wil- 
lingly have made every thing happy, but would not 
listen either to requests or thanks from any one, for 
the simple reason that he knew not how to demean 
himself without becoming embarrassed. Nothing 
was more hateful to him than fine airs, affected man- 
ners, and artifice; his intercourse with those whom 
he knew well, was marked by undisguised and frank 
manners, combined with the utmost delicacy. All 
unmeaning civilities, empty compliments and cere- 
monies were hateful and disgusting to him. He had 
never yet been one of the company at a public dinner; 
went to no wedding feasts, and was present at no 
christening but his own. 

He avoided all attention, and dreaded it even to 
anxiety. He wore his new clothes over lonely moun- 
tain paths, in the worst weather, to make them old the 
sooner. He was the author of several interesting 
works, but so modest was he that even the publishers 
never learned his name. Hence, ‘‘ Mensel’s Laterary 
Spy” has never torn aside the anonymous veil that 
covered him. He is the author of those excellent de- 
scriptions of character, in which the inmost springs 
of the human heart are unlocked; a work which, by 
translation, has excited a sensation even among 
foreigners. And yet, among all judges of men, there 
was no one oftener deceived than Mr. Quint, who 
avoided every one out of pure bashfulness, and pro- 
tracted solitariness. 

Mr. Quint lived on his beautiful estate like a her- 
mit; he took care of house and field; poetized, 
botanized, drew, read the old and new authors, and 
was never alone although seldom among the living. 

At the southern end of the vale lived his good friend 
Mr. Pyk, much like himself, unmarried as he was, 
though a widower, also on a single estate, that was 
formerly an old knightly castle, with moats, loop- 
holes and towers. Mr. Pyk, a round little man, of a 
serene disposition, loved company, and was, there- 
fore, sometimes in the village and now in the neigh- 
boring town, particularly in winter when time hung 
heavy on his hands. Mr. Pyk liked to talk, and liked 
to talk about every thing. It was easily seen that he 
thought himself made for an orator. He was naturally 
very good-tempered, nevertheless he was always con- 
triving law-suits, in order to plead publicly. Once 
he won a suit that he thought unjust, and then went 
laughingly to his adversary, gave him what belonged 
to him, and paid the costs. 
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This action excited the attention of Mr. Quint. He 
soon found an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with Mr. Pyk; they were both in a short time in- 
timate friends. Mr. Quint honored the rhetorical and 
hospitable knowledge of Mr. Pyk, and he Quint’s 
learning. From that time no week passed that one 
did not visit the other, and yet they lived more than 
three miles apart. 


CHAPTER III. 


The little promiscuous intercourse that Mr. Quint 
had with mankind, probably caused his awkwardness 
in general society. Notwithstanding this, no one 
could deny that he was an agreeable man. A solitary 
life, and the happiness that springs from it, needs no 
praise, only it makes one too reserved; but too much 
company, on the contrary, makes one quite too diffuse 
and polite. Men in solitude resemble plants on the 
high Alps, for, though simple and without ornament, 
they have substance and vigor. 

It was natural that Mr. Quint and Mr. Pyk should 
be friends, with even dissimilar characters. Both had 
good, pure natures ; and what diflerences there were 
gave a spice and a charm to their intercourse. Men 
of the same opinions and same disposition are seldom 
very intimate. We are accustomed to prize that in 
others, which we do not possess ourselves. There- 
fore, the brunette generally gives the preference to 
the blonde, and the blonde to the dark-haired hero. 
Mr. Quint had chestnut-brown hair, and could love a 
brunette just as properly as a blonde. Unfortunately 
the good man seemed to fear both. 

Not one man in ten thinks of external things, such 
as dress, attitude, the swing of the hands, the nose, 
the walk, the movements of the feet, and the peruque. 
Mr. Quint would, therefore, have preferred the com- 
pany of twenty men, (setting aside the dancing master) 
to the company of a single well-educated young lady. 
He always feared becoming ludicrous, and so em- 
barrassed himself as soon as fate had condemned him 
to a quarter of an hour’s conversation with young 
ladies. Beside, he had remarked that the better he 
wished to appear, the stiffer and more awkward he 
grew. 

As long as he had known Mr. Pyk, he had never 
seen in his mansion any of the woman kind, except- 
ing his housekeeper, maids, and peasants. This had 
not a little to do with his finding more pleasure in Mr. 
Pyk’s old castle, than in the new dwellings, mostly of 
foreign make, in and about the valley. 

He proposed to go there the first Tuesday, if the 
weather should prove favorable. 


CHAPTER IV. 


True, it was a warm Tuesday, but pleasant, shady 
paths led along the banks of the stream, through the 
changing scenes of a fine rural landscape. On both 
sides were wild thickets; solitary huts, surrounded 
by their fruit gardens ; little running mountain brooks, 
with simple country bridges ; grazing herds; children 
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playing, fathers laboring, and industrious mothers 
under the shadow of the overhanging roof of their little 
dwellings. 

Leading to the left from the stream, toward the 
foot of a high mountain wall, there rose a stony road 
to the castle of Mr. Pyk, of which a square tower 
alone was visible through the undulating groves in 
the distance. Here, between green hillocks, and 
under the broad wide spread branches of the chestnut 
and oak, the traveler found a refreshing coolness. In 
this romantic little nook Mr. Quint was wont generally 
to rest, for the way tothe castle grew rather steep. 
I know not how it was, but this time he was faithless 
to his old habit. 

He was, therefore, the more tired, and the more 
heated when he had reached the spacious lawn, on 
the summit, before the castle. Mr. Quint inferred 
that his friend must have a great washing on that day, 
for the whole spot was woven over, to right and left, 
with ropes, on which snow-white linen was flap- 
ping, so that a passage through it could hardly be 
effected. 

Without much consideration, Mr. Quint found it 
agreeable to stretch himself, for a moment or so, in 
the soft grass, under the shade of a great table-cloth 
that was hanging from the rope above him. With his 
face turned toward earth, he dreamingly contemplated 
the landscape in the grass. His fancy caused him to 
see hills and valleys, like those in one of Solomon 
Gessner’s Idyles. Lonely little beasts wandered in 
the shade of the broad spires of the grass-forest that 
rose as proud as eastern palm-trees over the lowly 
moss bushes. Sometimes his eye followed the gnat, 
the bird of this unknown forest; sometimes the in- 
dustrious ant, that ran to the topmost point of a spire, 
overlooked the distant country and quickly returned. 
All of a sudden, Mr. Quint’s contemplations were 
disturbed by a remarkable insect, that certainly was 
not designed to inhabit the landscape in the grass. 


CHAPTER V. 


Not more than a span anda quarter from his nose, 
there appeared before him the two feet of some hu- 
man form, that did horrible mischief in the quiet grass 
country. It must be owned, they were a pair of dainty 
feet. Mr. Quint looked upward, but the table-cloth 
hanging very low, it hid the person to whom the feet 
belonged. 

Mr. Quint, whose present posture was an agreeable 
one, remained in it quietly, and awaited the with- 
drawal of this novel apparition. «In the mean time, 
his eyes examined, very unconcernedly, the form and 
attire of the feet. He found them very small, the 
stockings snow-white, and the slippers red leather, 
rather pretty and new. The little feet, he thought, 
could not possibly belong to any but a boy of from 
twelve to fifteen years old, or to a girl of from fifteen 
to twenty. ‘This last supposition, if true, would be a 
sorry predicament for Mr. Quint. He sunk down in 
great perplexity; for who in the world could be 
possessor or possessoress of such delicate feet, since 
there were no youthful inmates in thegancient castle ? 
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Under such circumstances, a cold-blooded philoso- 

pher might be pardoned a little curiosity. But the 
thought of its possibly being a young lady, frightened 
the good Quint incredibly. He resolved, as there was 
yet time, to extricate himself without delay from this 
dilemma. He therefore raised the forefinger of his 
right hand, drew the table-cloth a little aside, ducked 
his head, squinted sideways, and saw—unhappy dis- 
covery '—saw the hem of an apron of red-striped 
linen, and the skirt of some woman’s fine calico 
gown. 
Tremblingly, he drew back the audacious forefinger. 
Though entirely prepared for any event, this glance 
had thrown him into a dreadful embarrassment. 
Here he lay, for the first time, at the feet of a young 
lady ; for, according to the observations that had been 
made on the stockings, slippers, gown and apron- 
hem, they must belong to that class of tender beings. 
Nothing was wanting now to increase his desperate 
distress but that mocking bird, Mr. Pyk, with his 
rhetoric. 

In this critical state he had to determine whether 
he would get up or continue quietly on the ground. 
The first term of the alternative was not by any 
means without danger. The beautiful stranger might 
be startled by the sudden appearance of an unknown 
man; then it would become necessary for him to say 
something polite about his posture, and about the new 
acquaintance, about, Heaven knows what! and he 
must clear himself of all suspicion in a dexterous 
manner! But where should he readily find thoughts 
and words, without committing some blunder against 
le bon ton? No one in the world could have less 
judgment about this than Mr. Quint. Therefore he 
resolved to refrain as long as possible from any mo- 
tion, in order to remain undiscovered. 

But the undeserved anger of fate was not yet satis- 
fied. He began, unexpectedly, to feel a slight in- 
clination to sneeze that grew stronger every moment. 
Mr. Quint had taken up the old healthy practice of 
sneezing with right good will. If he did so now he 
would infallibly be lost. All-powerful nature would 
be unavoidably his betrayer! Who could withstand 
her? What a shock to the poor girl, if a man, till 
then undiscovered, should suddenly discharge at her 
feet a tremendous volley of tittilation from his nose! 
Or what a disadvantageous position for Mr. Quint, 
when he had raised himself and begun his before 
mentioned apologies, to have a thundering sneeze in- 
terrupt him. 

While Mr. Quint pondered with growing anxiety, 
on his desperate situation, following irresolutely with 

his eyes the pretty morocco-slippers; a new and 
strange incident happened, and fortunately it was be- 
fore any open outbreak in his intractable nervous 
membranes. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The two little feet, so often mentioned, set themselves 
unexpectedly in lively motion. They tripped awhile 
sideways, backward and forward—now nearer to the 
table-cloth, noweraised on the toes, and se performed 


many inexplicable movements. Mr. Quint thereupon 
inferred that the unknown could not reach the top of 
the cord, on which the table-cloth was hung and 
fastened with wooden clasps. He was not wrong. 
The wavering forked poles, which upheld the rope at 
certain distances, were rather high. The unknown, 
however, full of obstinacy, would not forego her pur- 
pose until she jumped and reached the top of the pole 
with her hands, where she lost her balance; poles, 
cords, washing, all bent and fell. Mr. Quint would 
rather have seen the fall of heaven—the table-cloth 
fell open over him, and also with the table-cloth, in a 
direct line, the unknown charmer. 

Merciless destiny !—with what words shall I paint 
the confusion of the shy good man? He lay there 
without sense or motion. He had scarcely presence 
of mind enough to hold himself passive under this un- 
looked for burden, or even to feign sleep out of polite- 
ness, that the unknown lady might be spared all em- 
barrassment in her critical position. 

He could hardly have chosen a better line of con- 
duct, had not the same impertinent nose played him a 
trick, without the least respect to circumstances. It 
had held in long enough, and now began to roar with 
its utmost capacity. 

The disappointed slipper-wearer had indeed per- 
ceived that another unfortunate must be buried under 
the table-cloth; but when she heard the hearty szeeze, 
she thought she had broken an arm or a leg certainly. 

With a loud scream, she sprung up, and, with 
trembling hand, lifted the table-cloth from Mr. Quint. 
Mr. Quint raised himself from under it, became fiery 
red in the face, and almost speechless. 

‘“Pardon me!” said he, stammering, and would 
have taken off his hat respectfully to the beautiful girl, 
who stood before him in equal embarrassment, but 
his hand grasped vainly in the air, for the hat yet lay 
under the cursed table-cloth. 

“Pardon me,” stammered he, ‘I had laid myself 
there in the grass, for—I am horribly—ah! ah!—” 

‘¢ You have suffered no harm ?” inquired she, blush- 
ing, and scarcely daring to look at him. 

‘*T am very—I have not suffered, but—’’ answered 
he, bashfully, in a stuttering voice. 

He would willingly have said more, but the time 
was now past. All efforts to say something agreeable 
to the young lady were fruitless. His lips moved, his 
hands did the same, but the voice was wanting. 

Even a practiced man of the world might have been 
embarrassed by such an adventure; and had not the 
adventure itself embarrassed him, the sight of this 
pretty girl would have done so. 

She stood before him, a living picture of innocence, 
dressed in simple and homely guise, the eyes modestly 
cast down, the cheeks colored with a deepening red. 
Mr. Quint at this sight forgot hat, table-cloth, excuses, 
and all the rest of the world. As often as the un- 
known raised her eyes to him, he looked down with 
his; as often as he looked at her, she with the same 
regularity threw her eyes down, Thus they ex- 
changed glances with each other for a long while, and 
did not seem to tire of it at all. 








[To be continued. 
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VIOLA. 


AN ORIGINAL PICTURE FROM BULWER’S ZANONI. 


Tue character of Viola in Zanoni is one of the most 
beautiful of Bulwer’s creations, and has always been 
to us, perhaps, the highest charm of that fascinating 
romance. There is something inexpressibly sweet in 
the devotion with which she follows the fortunes of 
the mystic, and in the tenderness with which she 
seeks to win him from what seems to her a dangerous 
pursuit. As the child of the musician, the singer who 
enraptures all, the blushing listener to Zanoni’s love, 
the wife who bears every sorrow cheerfully be- 
cause it is shared with her husband, or the de- 
serted and almost heart-broken sufferer in Paris, she 
wins on us by her many feminine and endearing traits, 
and takes place, in our memories, with the females of 
Shakspeare—with Imogen, Portia, Cordelia, and Des- 
demona. 

It is but just, however, to remark that something of 
this fascination is to be attributed to the contrast be- 
tween her womanly, relying character, and the highly 
imaginative one of Zanoni. There is a relief in turn- 
ing from the contemplation of the wild dreams of the 
Rosicrucian to the gentle love of his bride, which re- 
minds us of the effect produced on the spectator when, 
after a thunder storm among the hills, the sun breaks 
unexpectedly forth, shooting its long lines of light 
across the landscape, and making the thousand rain- 
drops on the grass glitter, as if the fields had been 
grown with diamonds. 

Rothermel’s conception of this character is just 
what ours would have been, had we been asked to 
express on canvas a Viola. There is a pensiveness 
about the face which we have always connected with 
our ideal of the heroine. No one can gaze on those 
mild, soft eyes, languidly half hidden under the drooped 
eye-lids, and doubt that the love of that meek creature 
was devoted, forbearing and heavenly, even beyond 
her sex. 

To our mind, this face is the finest painted by 
Rothermel, and this is saying much when the rising 
eminence of this young artist is considered. Indeed, 
few of our painters have done so much, in so little time. 
It seems but a few months ago—it is not more than a 
few years—when we knew him first, then a very 
young man, just essaying his maiden eflort in the arts. 
He was then, as now, modest in demeanor, but full 
of enthusiasm and sustained by a conviction that he 
might yet do something to have his name remem- 
bered; and since then he has made wonderful pro- 
gress toward achieving this noble ambition. Many 
of his compositions are highly meritorious. Perhaps 
in subjects chosen from every-day life he is most suc- 
cessful; but he has lately made several attempts in 





historical painting, which show to us that he has great 
talents in this walk. He is now engaged on a picture 
of the embarkation of Columbus from Palos, the 
general idea of which is admirable, but which is not 
yet sufficiently advanced to allow us to speak of it 
with due justice. 

The coloring of Rothermel is more brilliant than 
that characterizing our artists usually, and he often 
displays great force in light and shade. In drawing 
he improves rapidly, as indeed he does in all the 
mechanism of the profession, for he is a close and in- 
dustrious student. If he would trust himself more to 
his own genius, we should predict, with still greater 
certainty, his success. 

No artist, perhaps, is usually in stronger contrast to 
Rothermel than Mr. Sully, something of whose style 
is known to our readers from the picture of ‘‘ Harry,” 
in our last number. Mr. Sully is now deservedly re- 
garded as the father, in many respects, of the living 
American artists, a position his age and long career 
would entitle him to, even if he were less a master 
than he is. But, in forming an estimate of his merits, 


_it is just that his peculiar excellencies, in which his 


reputation rests, should be neither exaggerated nor 
misunderstood. There can, properly speaking, be no 
comparison instituted between Sully, Huntingdon, 
Inman, and Page; for each is excellent in charac- 
teristics wherein the others are, perhaps, less remark- 
able. Mr. Sully’s forte is in depicting female loveli- 
ness. No living artist can so completely etherealize 
‘*the human face divine,” and yet retain a likeness. 
He seizes on some fleeting expression when the face 
is animated by conversation, and transfers it magically 
tothe canvas, in a way no artist has equaled since the 
death of Sir Thomas Lawrence. His females are 
women, and yet spiritual creatures, beings from a 
better world, and yet partakers of our feelings and 
sharers in our sorrows. What his mistress is in a 
lover’s eye, that Mr. Sully makes her. What the 
ideal of the poet is, that the female countenance be- 
comes under this painter’s pencil. In the soul of the 
artist who can fling such a halo of loveliness around 
the face there must dwell visions of the most exalted 
beauty, not such indeed as reigned in the soul of 
Raphael, but others less divine, though still high 
above those of earth; for in the countenances of the 
women and children of Sully, especially in his ideal 
ones, there shines a grace and loveliness, totally 
distinct from mere physical elegance, which at times 
ravishes us with the belief that the longings of our 
childhood after supernal beauty have at last been 
realized. 
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“t mMUST GO AND LEAVE THEE, MARY. 


AN ORIGINAL SONG, 


WRITTEN FOR BURNS’ BEAUTIFULLY PLAINTIVE AIR, 


“THOU HAST LEFT ME EVER, JAMIE,” 


AND INSCRIBED TO 


MISS MARY L——. 
wan. Ws WIDE LA MO. 


IE AO MEA 


I must go and leave thee,— Go - tune’s hand 


Gladsome flew the hours by, Mary, 
Gladsome flew the hours by, 
When thou sattest near my side, 
But with many a sigh, 
Sad and slowly will they glide, 
When thou art not nigh, Mary, 
When thou art not nigh. 


When the day declineth, Mary, 
When the day declineth, 

And my heart o’ercome with grief, 
Sadly then repineth, 

From the light Ill seek relief, 
O’er the past that shineth, Mary, 
O’er the past that shineth. 


That I ne’ermay see thee, Ma - ry, That” I ne’er may see thee. 
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I must go and leave thee, Ma - ry, 


lead, Yet, my own, be- lieve me, With thought my heart 


Oft will I remember, Mary, 
Oft will I remember, 

All thy acts of kindness shown, 
Words so true and tender,— 

And, for years, their fancied tone 
Shall a new joy render, Mary, 
Shall a new joy render. 


And even to life’s end, Mary, 
And even to life’s end, 
Though I roam o’er land, or sea, 
Yet backward will I send 
Thoughts of truest love to thee, 
To thee, my faithful friend, Mary, 
To thee, my faithful friend. 


bleed, 
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NEW BOOKS. 





The Mysteries of Paris: A Novel. By Eugene Sue. New 

York, Harper § Brothers, and Winchester. 

A people who, like the French, in the short space of fifty 
years, have run through a period of history that might well 
occupy five hundred, cannot, with all their excitability, be 
supposed to take that absorbing interest in politics which a 
youthful population like our own is known to bestow on 
them. Nothing hangs so heavily on a nation, oppressed by 
the infirmities of an age of twenty centuries, as time either 
for reflection, repentance or speculation as to future events. 
French politics have described a huge eccentric curve, 
which has re-entered into itself, and, its laws being now 
pretty generally known and understood, ceased to surprise 
or amuse the people. They have seen the Republic and 
“The Hundred Days,” the Empire and the Restoration, 
the Revolution of July, the Citizen King and the September 
Laws, and are disposed to exclaim, with King Solomon, 
“ All is vanity and vexation of spirit.’”?> The social evils 
which are inherent in the gregarious nature of man, and 
which a high state of civilization will always foster, are 
not to be mended by political reforms or changes of dynas- 
ties. The battle between wealth and labor, luxury and 
misery, must be fought with moral and religious weapons, 
For the cancer which is gnawing at the very vitals of the 
social organization of Europe there is no political panacea 
in the shape of Democracy, Aristocracy or Monarchy. The 
changes which have taken place in the political complexion 
of states kept, for a time, the expectations of the people 
alive—property changed hands—the rich became desti- 
tute, and the political or military adventurer accumulated 
millions; but the laws of property and their consequences 
remained unaltered, and the deluded people found that they 
had sacrificed their peace and their domestic happiness to a 
chimera. 

The French have, more than any other nation of Europe, 
realized the vanity of political passions, and a general 
apathy—a state of complete indifference as regards the 
organization of government—has become the leading 
characteristic of all who lay claims to a superior education 
and refinement. Politics, one of the noblest sciences of 
antiquity, are no longer deemed worthy the occupation of 
the scholar, but considered rather as moral sores which are 
to be banished from society. ‘The press, which, in every 
country, is more or less the exponent of public sentiment, 
partakes strongly of this feeling. Instead of examining 
measures or debating questions of state, it assumes a soctal 
position, and destroys the men who are the legitimate ob- 
jects of its attacks with the power of irony, sarcasm and 
persiflage. Its conductors feel that they and the public 
for whom they write are as little to be affected by political 
lectures, as states and empires are to be established on ab- 
stract principles of philosophy. They have no political 
conviction, and the French people have so completely 
lived through every political experiment, and so thoroughly 
failed in all, that it is only the humblest classes--the poli- 
ticians living from hand to mouth—who still dare to cherish 
a hope of a better future. These, however, are of no ac- 
count in the present organization of Europe ; they are the 
mere medium in which visible bodies move ; their action is 
known only in the aggregate. 

The French, as a nation, are a most imaginative and 
poetical people. They know how to gild poverty, and to 





give vice the semblance of decorum if not virtue. As long 
as a Frenchman guards le déhors (preserves appearances) 
he is not necessarily degraded in his own estimation. He 
may surround himself, by the happy ingenuity of his coun- 
trymen, with the semblance of comfort and even luxury, 
and the polish of a people big with national pride, and 
deeply tutored in the school of adversity, will save his self- 
love from a thousand mortifications which in England 
would add poison to the stings of poverty. With sucha 
people vice and crime must necessarily wear a greater 
variety of aspects, and corrode deeper than where, like a 
cutaneous disease, they fly at once to the surface. Eugene 
Sue, therefore, had a larger and much more important 
scope for the exercise of his vast talents than Boz could 
find in England ; though the minds of these writers evi- 
dently resemble each other, and the success of Boz in Eng- 
land and America was probably the means of stimulating 
the efforts of Sue. 

But before we enter on the respective merits of these 
justly popular writers, we would yet speak of the peculiar 
circumstances which favored the development of the genius 
of Eugene Sue. The French, wearied of the profitless 
discussions in the Chambers and the public prints, have in- 
troduced the fashion of feuilleton writing, which, since the 
death of Armand Carel, absorbs more. literary talent than 
the political essays written only in the interest of particular 
personages. A French paper is now divided into the 
strictly political part (seldom read by men of information) 
and the literary and artistical, divided from the former by 
a rule. The portion printed under the rule is called the 
“ feuilleton,”’ (leaflet,) and consists principally of literary 
and artistical criticisms, (including the drama and the 
opera,) and a series of original articles in the shape of 
popular sketches, picturings of society, biographies of emi- 
nent men, novels, &c. The writers for this branch of lite- 
rature occupy a very high social position, (which is quite 
the reverse in England, as regards newspaper contri- 
butors and magazine writers,) and the best of them, Eugene 
Sue and Jule Janin, have accumulated ample fortunes. 
The latter has been known to receive as much as fifty 
thousand frances per annum for his contributions to a single 
journal ; and Eugene Sue has. been the lion of the élite of 
Paris ever since the successful publication of his “* Mathilde, 
ou les Memoires d'une Jeune Femme.’ Talent finding no 
door closed in France, the son of a comparatively obscure 
physician found himself soon un homme recherché in the 
most refined circles of the Faubourg St. Germain, and had 
an opportunity of watching society in all its aspects, and 
not only, as is the case with Boz, in the lower walks of 
life. Boz becomes tedious by repetition, or by represent- 
ing but different phases of the same object. He knows but 
one class of society—the one with whom he was brought 
in contact, Eugene Sue knows Paris from the fauxbourgs 
St. Germain and Honoré to the quartier du Marais and the 

Saubourg St. Antoine; and by that means France, which, 
socially speaking, is half of Europe. Every thing in France 
wears a social aspect; the Chambers themselves being but 
the great national drawing-room, in which wit, sarcasm, 
repartee and epigram are constantly employed, less for the 
benefit of the nation, than for the gratification of private 
ambition or the cravings of individual passions. The 
greatest of French diplomatists, Talleyrand, delivered his 
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opinions in the shape of bons mots ; and his witticisms were 
political revelations. And yet this extraordinary man had 
a private secretary, Mons. de Montrond, who received a 
pension of 5000 francs per annum for keeping the secrets of 
the French governments from 1789—1840, and who was 
even more cunning than his master, whom he professed to 
love merely “because he was so completely vicious.” 
The fact is, French society has a degree of admiration even 
for vice, when it bears its crest fearlessly aloft—a sense 
of “‘ the sublimity of egotism’ and of crime. What a field 
was there for the talents of such a man as Eugene Sue! 

One talent our author is said to possess, par excellence— 
at least so say the women in Paris—that of depicting the 
sex. His ‘ Memoires d’une Jeune Femme,” present a 
hideous, and yet a striking and highly wrought picture of 
society as it is—not as it should be. Eugene Sue showed 
himself, in that work, a fearfully correct copyist, and yet 
one endowed with the highest powers of imagination, and 
possessed of the most artistical skill. In these requisites he 
is decidedly superior to his English rival. Boz, in using 
the flash language of different classes of society, often 
sinks the artist and descends to the character of the mere 
correct reporter. He describes scenes and single traits of 
character admirably ; but is not equal to the delineation of 
character itself. He gives effects but no motives. Eugene 
Sue combines with the qualifications of Boz as an observer, 
those of the artist in style and the poet im conception, which 
enables him always to remain master of the form in which 
to dress his subject. Taking his heroes and heroines from 
nature, he yet throws such a poetical influence round 
them, and provides them with such a rich and highly 
colored drapery—that he presents to us a work of art, as 
well as a correct account of human nature. 

Sue’s “ Mathilde,” which abounds in tragical incidents, 
was soon travestied in the comic theatre of the Palais 
Royal, while, for the benefit of the higher classes, a Key 
was published, which indicated the different persons de- 
picted in the work. The principal mauvais sujet, Lugarto, 
represents Count Demidoff—a Russian noble married to the 
Princess of Montfort, (daughter of Jerome Bonaparte,) 
now living at Florence in Italy—one of those frightful ob- 
jects of fashionable criminality of which the higher classes 
of Russia furnish so many, and, at the same time, one of 
the best proofs of the civilized barbarism of that gloomy 
country. The principal heroine is the beautiful and ac- 
complished Madame de ***, whose name, in all proba- 
bility, is a matter of no interest to the American reader. 
Every character in the work is so well described, and, at 
the same time, handled with so much delicacy and good 
sense, that the work has been translated into all European 
languages, as containing the very best index of fashionable 
life, and the vices which spring from it. 

With an established reputation as a writer, and having 
the entr7e to every house in Paris, Eugene Sue commenced 
his ‘‘ Mysteries,”” probably as an effort at genre painting ; 
but the unexampled success of the undertaking prolonged 
it toa point not originally contemplated; so that for the 
first time, perhaps, the abundance of: matter overpowered 
his genius. The whole ends as a novel, almost with a 
moral, and a seeming effort of the author to conciliate his 
reader. ‘To those who doubt the propriety of translating 
the work into English, we might say what an admirer of 
Goethe said to one of his revilers on the score of morality : 
‘What has morality todo with the arts? no more than 
nature with bashfulness.”” The subject of the Mysteries of 
Paris might have been taken from the secret Memoires of 
Fouché, but the execution is masterly, both in point of 
style and poetical amplification. Neither did the author 
merely intend to pamper the depraved taste of his country- 
men, by describing the different garbs vice may assume to 





conceal itself, but rather to unmask it, so as to warn the 
unsuspecting to beware of it. The ‘Mysteries of Paris” 
exhibit not a common gallery of state prison crimes, but 
those deep ulcers in our social system which never come 
within the notice of the judicial tribunals or the legislature 
until they are incurable or have engendered a host of other 
diseases. Eugene Sue describes the moral scrofula of 
modern civilization, and the ineffectual remedies hitherto 
proposed to stop its progress. To a community like ours 
the work may have less meaning, and, as a mere matter of 
amusement, possess less attraction than othér works of 
fiction ; though a good translation of it could not fail to in- 
terest the general reader. The translations which we have 
seen remain unfortunately very far behind what we could 
have wished or anticipated. That published by Messrs. 
Harper bears all the marks of steamboat hurry, and is 
scarcely intelligible in some of the more highly wrought 
passages of the original. Instead of the meaning it gives 
nothing but the words of the author, and that in so common- 
place a manner, and so entirely destitute of the grace, re- 
finement, and elegance of style of the original, that one 
recognizes it, on the most superficial perusal, as a work got 
up for sale only, and without any pretension to literary 
merit. It is, in fact, little better than a Newgate Calendar, 
only somewhat more variegated and attractive on account 
of the female offenders of which it purposes to tell the 
story. The flash language used by the author, the trans- 
lator either did not understand or not know how to render 
into English, for we do not see even an attempt made to 
express the same things by words conveying a similar 
meaning in English. As specimens we will only quote the 
following : 


Book II. chapter V. page 254. 


“Two strong hinges and a latch ; to fix and shut at will, 
a soupape of two feet square.” ‘A trap, you mean to 
say?” ‘No; a soupape.” ‘1 cannot comprehend what 
you want with asoupape ?”’ ‘ That is possible, but I can.” 
‘¢Very well, you have only to choose; there are the 
hinges. What else do you need?” ‘ That’sall.” “Itis 
not much,”? ‘Get my goods ready at once, Pére Micon, I 
will take them as I pass ; I have some more errands to do.”’ 
‘© With your cart? I say, farceur, I say a bale of goods in 
the bottom; is it something more that you have taken from 
every body’s cupboard, little glutton?” ‘As you say, 
Pére Micou ; but you don’t eat this; don’t make me wait 
for my iron, for I must be back to the island by twelve 
o’elock.”’ 


Here the sense is almost entirely lost by the literal trans- 
lation of the French flash terms. The same remarks apply 
to the passage here subjoined. 


“If you only had such lodgers as the Pére Micou—”’ 

‘‘ That comes and goes; if 1 lodge people without pass- 
ports, I lodge great folks also; I have, at this moment, two 
traveling clerks, a postoffice carrier, the leader of the 
orchestra of the ‘Café des Aveugles,’ and a ‘rentiére,’ 
(living on her income,) all very genteel people ; it is they 
who save the reputation of the house, if the ‘ Commissaire’ 
wishes to examine too closely; they are not lodgers by 
night, not they; they are lodgers by the full light of the 
sun.”? ‘Whenever it shines in your passage, Pére 
Micou—”’ ‘ Farceur, one more turn.’ ‘“ And the last, 
for I must clear out. Apropos, Robin, the big lame man, 
does he lodge here yet?”’ ‘ Up stairs, the next door to the 
mother and daughter. He has consumed all his prison 
money, and I believe he has none left.” ‘I say, look out! 
he is in ‘ rupture de ban!” 


‘Rupture de ban’ is perfectly easy to translate, and 
ought therefore not to be put down as an idiom. 

Why so simple an address as ‘“‘ A Mons. le Vicomte de St. 
Rimy, Rue de Chaillot, Trés pressé @ lui-méme” should 
not be translated it is difficult to perceive, as is indeed the 
reason of the enormous number of mistakes which occur 
in the French quotations. A little more care might have 
obviated all these difficulties, 
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In the sixteenth chapter, where the author gives a 
piquant but strictly artistical and admissible description of 
the charms of Cecily, he uses the present tense in order to 
give his description a dramatic effect; which is wholly 
lost in the translation, Why such words as “ contours,” 
“ jambes,”’ “ mollet rebondi,”’ “ coiffure de nuit,” &c., should 
be printed with inverted commas, and without translation, 
when denoting terms used in common life, and conveying 
no idea at which the most modest woman in France need 
blush, is inconceivable; especially when coupled with 
English expressions which would not be tolerated in Eng- 
lish or American society. The translator might, with 
little care, and by cireumlocution, have conveyed the full 
meaning of the French author without trespassing on the 
good taste of his readers. The French original, notwith- 
standing its apparent freedom, is, in this respect, a model of 
elegance and chastity of style—in fact, the very reverse of 
the obscene and vulgar phraseology of Paul de Kock, the 
beau ideal and patron of the French chambermaid, milliner 
or grisette. 

To conclude, ‘“‘The Mysteries of Paris’’ expose, in the 
most striking manner, the foibles and incurable diseases of 
society, and excite regret and compassion rather than any 
feeling allied to desire. Eugene Sue is a most plastic artist ; 
but of his high literary and artistical perfections little or 
nothing is seen in the translation before us. Justice to the 
public compels us to say that the translation published by 
the “ New World” is superior toit in almost every respect ; 
though none but a poet can translate the effusions of a poetic 
genius; and Park Benjamin, we feel assured, is not the 
author of the translation, 


History of the Conquest of Mexico, with a preliminary view 
of the Ancient Mexican Civilization, and the Life of the 
Conqueror, Hernando Cortez By William H. Prescott. 
Three volumes, New York, Harper § Brothers, 1843. 


The value of this work can be appreciated only by those 
who have undertaken to inform themselves correctly of 
the Mexican Conquest. The inquirers into that subject 
are met at every step by difficulties that dishearten 
many, and perplex more. The thorough student, un- 
satisfied by the meager history of Robertson, or the 
superstitious chronicle of Solis, is forced to search among 
conflicting early annalists, or crabbed Latin and Spanish 
manuscripts—all of them difficult to be procured, and 
many of them rewarding him with but a grain of 
wheat amid a superfluity of chaff. Nor has it been long 
that even these scanty materials have been attainable ; 
for, until very lately, some of the most important authori- 
ties on the Conquest lay buried and forgotten in the 
libraries of Spain. The works of the good father Sahagun 
and the Tezcucan prince Ixthilxochitl, are two of the 
most valuable of these disinterred remains. 

Even, however, with all this crude material at his dis- 
posal, it requires the most indefatigable industry united to 
the rarest judgment to discriminate truth fron, falsehood, 
and unravel the golden thread that runs hither and thither 
through this perplexed and motley web. No two writers 
agree on all points. The philosophic Martyr, the in- 
volved Herrara, Gomara, Las Casas, and Torquemada, 
contradict and steal from each other with the coolest 
effrontery. One tells the history as he sees it, through 
the prejudices of the colonist; the other narrates it as it 
appears to him, residing at the Castilian court. Diaz, an 
actor in the scene, sits down fifty years after the conquest 
to tell his story ; Cortez details it at the time. Yet no one 
is to be implicitly believed. Only the philosophic critic, 
accustomed to analzye doubtful historical evidence, can 
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detect the truth amid such varying accounts ; and not then, 
unless he has made the lives and characters of the writers 
his study, so that he may know how much to allow for 
prejudice, hearsay, misplaced patriotism, and the other 
causes that lead honest men to publish lying histories. 

Through this labyrinth Mr. Prescott has held his course 
with wonderful exactness. We do not find a single state- 
ment of a fact of importance to which exception can be 
taken. Very rarely are we called on to demur to his in- 
ferences. His opinions of the actors in the conquest are in 
the main correct, though his estimate of Cortez is some- 
what higher than we had adopted, or than should be 
adopted even on Mr. Prescott’s own showing. But this is 
a subject that cannot be discussed in our narrow limits. A 
paper on Cortez, written in a dispassionate style, would be 
a valuable addition to the miscellaneous literature of 
America; but it would require the limits of a Quarterly 
Review, and the brilliant pen of a Macaulay to do justice 
to the theme. And yet what magnificent articles might be 
written on that romantic age, when empires were over- 
run by adventurers, and cities sacked by the free rovers of 
the seas! 

The preliminary view of the Ancient Mexican Civiliza- 
tion is, perhaps, the most valuable, and it certainly is the 
most moral portion of this book. The materials for this 
view are derived from Sahagun and Ixthilxochitl. Their 
dusty manuscripts, dug out of decaying convents, inform us 
of the existence of a people in Mexico prior to the con- 
quest, who had attained a civilization in many points not 
inferior to the Spaniards of the fifteenth century, and equal 
to that of the Moguls of the present day. The proficiency 
of the Toltecs in the arts, and their successors the Aztecs 
and Tezcucans, while surrounding tribes were buried in 
barbarism, is one of the marvels connected with the early 
history of America. 

The arrangement pursued by Mr. Prescott in developing 
his story is sensible and clear. He never digresses im- 
properly. In his hands the interest of the narrative does 
not flag. The reader is carried away on the stream of 
events and cannot pause, during a first perusal, to criticise 
minor faults of style and diction. And yet, even in style and 
diction, Mr. Prescott should not be censured by a liberal 
critic; for though he is at times careless and at others 
bombastic, he is far oftener lively, picturesque, and eyen 
eloquent. In one or two instances he soars to the sublime. 
Among the finest passages in the work we would instance 
the description, in the first volume, of the early Spanish 
adventurers, and the narrative, in the second, of the arrival 
of Cortez on the shores of the lake of Tezcuco, and his first 
glimpse of the long coveted city of Mexico. 

The work is elegantly printed, in the same size and style 
as Mr. Prescott’s ‘“‘ History of Ferdinand and Isabella.’ 
We need not say that no gentleman’s library will be com- 
plete without these volumes. 


Austria, Vienna, Prague, §c., §c., §c. By J. C. Kohl, 
Author of “ Russia and the Russians.” Philadelphia, 
Carey § Hart. 


The author of these entertaining sketches is a young 
man of a very promising descriptive talent, but who has 
seen too little of society and the world in general, to be 
able to catch more than the external and most prominent 
traits of a people’s character. For a person who wishes 
to hurry through a country—to see the principal edifices, 
galleries of paintings, theatres, &c.—in short, for one 
who is in a habit of viewing the manners of a people 
from the top of a stage-coach, we know no better work 
than Kohl’s. His book is twice as good, if not quite as 
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practical, in a pecuniary point of view, as Mrs. Stark’s 
Italy, or the continental travels “ got up”? with so much 
success by young Bentley. But Mr. Kohl gives us no 
very striking views of national character, no insight into 
the secret motives of men and their rulers, and does not 
seem to depict more than the dresses, equipages and 
ordinary mode of living of the people whose manners he 
describes. This, however, he does so accurately, so much 
better than men who, with a few bold strokes, sketch the 
whole character of a nation, that his book becomes a very 
useful traveling companion, which we recommend to all 
who wish to make the tour of the European Continent. 
For what Mr. Kohl lacks in the power of generalization, 
he more than compensates by his very minute details. 
He has no poetic imagination, but he has taste, and de- 
scribes incidents very prettily. His work on Russia, which 
was published at Dresden, gave us a very good idea of that 
country, until the Marquis of Custine gave us an insight 
into Russian society ; and his “‘ Austria’”’ is unquestionably 
much more useful and instructive, though infinitely less 
entertaining, than ‘‘ Austria and the Austrians’? by Mrs. 
Trollope. Mr. Kohl describes what he has seen and how 
things appeared to him, but he has not yet (what every 
traveler ought to have) a standard of comparison. 

Mr. Koh! was born, of poor parents, in the north of Ger- 
many, in the Hanse town of Bremen, and cannot now be 
more than twenty-five years of age. He studied at the 
University of Goettingen, and then set out traveling, as 
his readers may affirm, to some purpose. He seems, at 
one time, to have had some predilections for Russia; but 
of these his journeyings have cured him, and he appears 
now rather inclined to favor the views of Austria. He 
contemplates traveling through France, Italy, England, 
the United States and South America, and to write a book 
on each of these countries. His work on Prussia and 
Silesia is in press; and he was not long ago engaged by 
Baron Cotta, the patron of so many young literary talents 
jin Germany, to write a work on Hungary, Transylvania, 
and the principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, on 
which several interesting communications written by him, 
in the shape of letters to the editors, have already appeared 
in the Augsburg Gazette. Asa gentleman, he is remark- 
able for his agreeable, modest, unassuming manners, which 
are throughout refiected in his writings. His style is 
graceful and fluent, and he is, take him as a whole, one of 
the most agreeable genre painters of the present day. Of 
that heaviness, which is more or less the inheritance of all 
German writers on facts, he has but little, and his transla- 
tor remains, in this respect, scarcely behind the author. 
The publishers, in case of the success of the present trans- 
lation, have promised us “the remaining portions, Bohe- 
mia, the Danube,”’ &c., and we take them at their word: 
hoping that they will soon fulfill their promise. To the 
American reader, it matters not whether the author has 
compiled many parts of his work from local German 
writers or from old chronicles; nor will he be deterred 
from perusing the work by the fact—which will not soon 
come to his knowledge—that the author never spent more 
than six weeks in Austria proper. 


The ZEneid of Virgil, with English Notes, Critical and Ex- 
planatory, a Metrical Clavis and Index. By Charles 
Anthon, LL. D. One volume. New York. Harper § 
Brothers, 1843. 


The execution of this work fully equals our expecta- 
tions of it, high as they were. The notes are copious and 
outweigh those of Cooper’s Virgil immeasurably. Indeed 
there is no comparison between the two. American edi- 
tions of the classics are now the best. 





Our Portrait GaLLERY.—The next writer who will 
appear in Our Portrait Gallery will be N. P. Willis, Esq., 
a gentleman who has made his bow to “GraHamM,” but 
who is too fond of good company to be long absent from 
the monthly gathering of the choice assemblage of ‘ Our 
Contributors.” We are promised a fine poem, at least, for 
a future number. 

The face and biography of every writer of note in the 
Union will be embraced in the series now being published 
in Graham’s Magazine, and this must give the work a 
permanent value, in every library, apart from the writings 
of the distinguished authors themselves. 

It has become fashionable among a certain set—a very 
small one—to sneer at the “light magazines,” as if the 
literature of a young and growing nation must be heavy to 
be good, or would be popular if it were. The light maga- 
zines are but so many wings of a young people panting for 
a literature of their own—the pioneers to the mount of 
national fame in this regard—they are training a host of 
young writers, and creating an army of readers, who are 
biding their time, and urging on a happier day. We do not 
despair, if we live, of seeing a high-toned magazine with 
fifty thousand readers, or of publishing it, and without the 
aid of pictures ; but the man who expects it now isa quarter 
of a century ahead of his time—a fellow with his eyes shut 
upon the active world around, dreaming of a heaven which 
he has no ability to assist in creating, or capacity to enjoy, 
if thrust into it by the head and shoulders. 

If any of our friends of the press doubt our position, they 
are at liberty to try and pay for any experiment they may 
be pleased to make. We have convinced ourselves, and 
shall rest satisfied with efforts to make Graham’s Magazine 
the best of its class, and, if possible, the highest even in 
literary reputation of any American magazine, and shall 
gradually blend with the lighter character of the work as 
much of the useful as may be deemed prudent. 

It is perhaps true that the popular magazines of the day 
are too much devoted to the merely ornamental, and the 
department of “‘ Our Portrait Gallery,” with biographies of 
our Own writers and naval heroes, and occasional able 
critical papers upon other topics must be hailed asa relief 
as well as agood omen. Our magazines must have a value 
above their fashion plates, fancy engravings, and light 
stories, to be in any degree exalted to the character and 
position of standard works. 

We believe, however, that the day is not far distant 
when the pioneers in the lighter magazine literature may 
be enabled to modify much the character of their magazines. 
There can be no doubt that, as taste improves and extends, 
the public will be content with one or two exquisite 
original engravings, from drawings by our own painters, 
so carefully elaborated as to be really worth a dozen copies 
of stale prints—and ardently do we long for the day, and 
heartily shall we contribute to bring it about. In fact, 
we have already taken the first steps to secure so desirable 
anend. The leading embellishment in the January Num- 
ber was from an original picture, painted expressly for us 
by Thomas Sully, Esq., and in the present number we give 
an original from Rothermel, a young Philadelphia artist, 
who is rapidly rising in his profession. We have now in 
the hands of engravers several original pictures, by Chap- 
man, Sully, Leutze, Conaroe, Croome, and other well 
known artists; and, if these elegant prints are properly ap- 
preciated, we shall adopt at once the plan of having all our 
pictures painted expressly for this Magazine. In the 
meanwhile, gentlemen critics, please remember that ours is 
a magazine of art as well as of literature—that we are 
furthering the interests of a large number of artists as well 
as writers—and judge us accordingly. 
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Painting by GW. Conatroe. 
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